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The Collaborative for Academic, Social, and Emotional Learning (CASEL), based at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago, provides international leadership for researchers, 
educators, and policy makers to advance the science and practice of school-based 
social and emotional learning (SEL). CASEL’s mission is to establish effective social and 
emotional learning as an essential part of education from preschool through high 
school. 
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MEETING THE ILLINOIS SEL 
STANDARDS: THE CHALLENGE 
FOR EDUCATORS 



There is no doubt that if our chil- 
dren are to be successful in school 
and life, they must have excellent 
teachers and high-quality instruc- 
tion. But scientifically-based research 
now supports what parents and 
teachers have long known: Social 
and emotional factors also have a 
huge impact on academic perform- 
ance. 

Social and emotional learning 
(SEL) refers to the process by which 
children and adults develop the fun- 
damental social and emotional com- 
petencies essential to success in 
school and in the workplace, includ- 
ing the skills necessary to recognize 
and manage emotions, develop care 
and concern for others, form posi- 
tive relationships, make responsible 
decisions, and successfully handle 
the demands of growing up in 
today’s complex society. These skills 
are a bulwark against bullying, peer 
pressure, disrespectful behavior to- 
ward adults, dangerous risk-taking 
around sex, drugs, and alcohol — all 
those negative behaviors that threat- 
en our children’s well-being and our 
schools’ orderly functioning. 

Students with social skills and 
emotional awareness do better both 
socially and academically. They be- 
come attached to school and moti- 
vated to engage in their studies, 
work well with other children and 
demonstrate good citizenship, and 
handle both stresses and daily re- 
sponsibilities more effectively. These 
are not simply observations or im- 
pressions. They are scientific find- 
ings backed by growing body of 
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Dear Illinois Educator: 

Illinois is making history, and you are part of that history. In 
December 2004, the Illinois State Board of Education pub- 
lished Standards for Social Emotional Learning. The ten 
standards, with benchmarks for different age levels, pres- 
ent Illinois educators with a challenge-and an opportunity. 

Illinois’ SEL goals and standards address content and 
outcomes essential for the school and life success of all 
students. They include competencies long considered im- 
portant by educators, parents, and prospective employers. 
In fact, it is likely that your school already addresses at least 
some of these competencies as part of initiatives to reduce 
aggressive or disruptive behavior, promote non-violent 
conflict resolution or student service to the school or com- 
munity, or other youth development programs. 

At the Collaborative for Academic, Social, and Emotion- 
al Learning [CASEL], we want to be helpful to you as you 
consider how to implement the standards in your school. 
This guide is a start. We reviewed 80 SEL programs that 
met basic criteria and identified 22 that are especially 
strong and effective. In this “consumer report,” you’ll find 
descriptions and ratings of these programs on the strength 
of the scientific evidence of their positive impact on student 
behavior, their instructional design, and other qualities and 
features. 

In this and other CASEL publications, you will also find 
advice on the process of making SEL the foundation for ef- 
fective learning. Having worked with schools throughout 
Illinois and in other states throughout the country, we know 
that implementing programs and reaching the new Stan- 
dards will take committed, consistent leadership over sev- 
eral years. The reward-safe, supportive schools where chil- 
dren are engaged learners and are self-aware, caring, con- 
nected to others, and capable of making good decisions- 
is worth the effort. We will be there to assist you as you 
meet this challenge. 

Sincerely, 

Roger P. Weissberg, President 
Mary Utne O’Brien, Executive Director 
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sound research linking social and emotional 
learning to school success, as detailed in Build- 
ing Academic Success on Social and Emotion- 
al Learning: Wloat Does the Research Say ? 
(Zins,Weissberg,Wang, & Walberg, 2004). 

Illinois Leads the Way with SEL 
Standards 

Illinois has taken the lead in defining social and 
emotional learning (SEL), determining what 
works to support SEL in schools, and setting 
standards for SEL. In response to the broad- 
based advocacy of the Illinois Children’s Mental 
Health Task Force, the Illinois legislature passed 
Public Act 93-0495, the Children’s Mental 
Health Act of 2003. One provision of this legis- 
lation called upon the Illinois State Board of Ed- 
ucation (ISBE) to “develop and implement a 
plan to incorporate social and emotional devel- 
opment standards as part of the Illinois Learn- 
ing Standards.” Those standards have been de- 
veloped and approved, and they are now post- 
ed on ISBE’s website: www.isbe.net (see pp. 49- 
54 for a complete listing). A broadly represen- 
tative group of educators and parents with ex- 
pertise in instruction, curriculum design, and 
child development and learning contributed to 
these standards. 

Educators who have been involved with SEL 
for many years appreciate how social and emo- 
tional competence can provide an underlying 
framework to integrate all child/youth develop- 
ment activities with academic learning. When 
there is an emphasis on SEL throughout a 
school, students experience the environment as 
safe, caring, and supportive and are more likely 
to demonstrate good character and citizenship. 

Employers call social-emotional competen- 
cies “soft skills” — for instance, teamwork, moti- 
vation, ability to set and pursue goals, apprecia- 
tion for diversity, and ability to resolve differ- 
ences peacefully. Increasingly, they see these 
skills not as secondary but as essential to suc- 
cess in the workplace. Graduates of our schools 
must be not only competent in academic sub- 
jects but also able to negotiate the culture of 
work. As educators, we are challenged to design 
learning environments and instructional materi- 
als that will help children grow into socially and 
emotionally intelligent adults. We are also re- 
quired to demonstrate social-emotional compe- 
tence in our own work relationships. 



SEL Model Sites 

When administrators, teachers, and students 
practice social and emotional competencies, 
schools become safe, respectful, and motivating 
environments. In many places in the country, 
there are model schools where SEL has been 
used as the framework for school reform and in- 
novation. In Illinois, CASEL has worked inten- 
sively with nine schools that represent the di- 
versity of our state: an inner-city African-Ameri- 
can school, an inner-city Hispanic school, sub- 
urban schools with varying degrees of racial 
and economic diversity, and two downstate 
rural schools (elementary and high school). 
These partner schools are committed to devel- 
oping a strong, evidence-based practice of 
school-wide social and emotional learning and 
prevention and to serving as “model sites” of 
SEL. 

Schools collaborating with CASEL under this 
initiative receive direct consultation, profes- 
sional development, and data collection and 
analysis support, so that they can develop their 
own effective practice of evidence-based, inte- 
grated programming for students’ social and 
emotional development. This cooperative effort 
is not only benefiting current students at these 
schools but also building a foundation for SEL 
practice throughout Illinois. 

Support for Schools Striving to Meet 
the SEL Standards 

Adoption of SEL goals and standards signals 
ISBE’s commitment to highlight social and emo- 
tional learning as an essential part of preschool 
through high school education in all schools, 
providing a solid foundation for children’s suc- 
cess in school and life. Implementation of these 
standards will call for bold leadership in our 
schools and communities. ISBE is playing an ac- 
tive role in providing information about the lat- 
est evidence-based SEL practice, effective guid- 
ance, and support to administrators, teachers, 
and student support personnel as they establish 
local programming to address the educational 
needs of all students. 

As with standards in other learning areas, 
teaching basic skills and providing students 
with opportunities to practice SEL competen- 
cies are essential to their mastery. There are 
hundreds of school-based programs addressing 





Steps planned to supplement the standards 
and to help educators select and design 
classroom instruction and coordinated 
school-wide activities to promote children’s 
mastery of the SEL standards: 

1. Performance descriptors, which build 
upon the standards and benchmarks, will 
enable teachers to establish appropriate 
grade-specific, measurable performance 
expectations. 

2. Classroom-based assessments aligned 
with the standards will help educators de- 
termine children’s progress in meeting the 
standards. 

3. Information about readings, resources, and 
grant opportunities to support local efforts 
to establish quality SEL educational pro- 
gramming will be posted on the ISBE 
website so that educators will have easy 
access to the latest advances regarding 
evidence-based SEL practices, as well as 
local, state, and federal funding sources 
to support this work. 

4. Along with ICMHP and CASEL, ISBE is 
working to build widespread public aware- 
ness of the content and rationale for the 
standards. 

social and emotional issues. Fortunately, CASEL 
has reviewed and rated many of these in this 
guide, so that educators can make informed 
choices about SEL programs, rather than relying 
on the program developer’s marketing for in- 
formation. 

Beyond Safe and Sound: 

Implementing SEL Programming 

We live in a large, diverse state. Local adminis- 
trators are the experts on their school environ- 
ment, whether it is a centralized system in a 
rural area, a large suburban school, an urban 
school with an influx of recent immigrants, or a 
fledgling small school in a poor neighborhood. 
They know the students, their families, the 
teachers and staff. And they know the chal- 
lenges of meeting the standards of No Child Left 
Behind and enabling students to acquire the 
skills, knowledge, and maturity for success not 
only on high-stakes tests but also, more impor- 
tantly, beyond school as citizens, workers, and 
parents of the next generation. 



Administrators can use their expertise and 
the guidance in this manual to lead the process 
of choosing and implementing an SEL program 
in their schools. An SEL program that is seen as 
an “extra” or as just another prevention program 
will not have the same impact as one that is 
chosen intentionally, purposefully, and effective- 
ly and then integrated fully into the school’s ed- 
ucational mission. Systematic, well-designed SEL 
programs, starting in preschool and extending 
through high school, create the framework for 
addressing children’s academic and social-emo- 
tional needs in a safe, healthy, and caring school 
community. 

Whatever program is chosen, successful im- 
plementation of SEL requires certain basic, 
cross-cutting factors: 

• Leadership: Active and public support from 
the school principal and other educational 
leaders has a significant impact on the qual- 
ity of program implementation (Nataraj 
Kirby, Berends, & Naftel, 2001). 

• Integration of core SEL concepts with all 
school activities: Bringing an SEL lens to all 
school-related activities helps students to 
see the relevance of SEL lessons to many as- 
pects of their lives. 

• Professional development: To be truly effec- 
tive, professional development needs to be 
ongoing, collaborative, reflective, and based 
on knowledge about the adult learning. 

• Assessment and evaluation: Ongoing evalu- 
ation enables schools to improve SEL in- 
structional practices and determine if they 
are actually making a difference in children’s 
lives. 

• Infrastructure: High-quality SEL programs 
are supported by ongoing social marketing 
of the effort to stakeholders, a strong finan- 
cial or resource base, and school-family-com- 
munity connections. 

Implementation of the Illinois SEL Standards 
will not happen overnight or by fiat. It is a com- 
plex, iterative process, a journey where the path 
may look muddy even when the vision of the 
end is clear. CASEL’s SEL Implementation 
Guide: Summary and Overview (2004) is avail- 
able as a follow-up to Safe and Sound. It was 
written in response to the common questions 
of educational leaders: “Now that I have select- 
ed a good SEL program, how do I integrate it 






with the rest of what goes on in my school? 
How do I implement the Illinois SEL Standards 
in a high-quality way? How do I sustain the 
process? How do I know if we are being effec- 
tive in reaching our goals for students?” (Publi- 
cation of the full SEL Implementation Guide is 
scheduled for late 2005. Watch the CASEL web- 
site for more information.) 

For most schools, it takes three to five years 
to choose and implement a program to build 
SEL skills, integrate SEL with academic pro- 
gramming, and forge supportive school- family- 
community partnerships. We urge educational 
leaders to take the first step with Safe and 
Sound and to join others in implementing the 
Illinois SEL Standards as a model for the nation. 
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A Comment from the Illinois Children’s Mental Health Partnership 

The Illinois Children’s Mental Health Partnership, formed through the Illinois Children’s Mental 
Health Act of 2003, is very excited to be collaborating with the Illinois education community in 
a groundbreaking effort to implement policies and standards around social and emotional 
learning that will affect every child in Illinois. Social and emotional development is cited in the 
Act as “essential underpinnings to school readiness and academic success." Schools have an 
important role to play in promoting social and emotional development that not only supports 
students to be healthy learners, but may also prevent mental health challenges that they may 
face later in life. 

Establishing social and emotional polices and standards makes Illinois a national leader in 
providing a foundation to guide and support educators as they enhance the social, emotional, 
and academic growth of students. The success of the policies and standards, however, rests on 
educators who have the challenging task of integrating positive youth development program- 
ming that addresses the social and emotional needs of students into their already ambitious ac- 
ademic programs. 

The Illinois Children’s Mental Health Partnership is pleased to be collaborating with CASEL 
in helping to make such programs a reality in classrooms and schools. Safe and Sound is an in- 
dispensable tool that will guide educators in the selection, development, and implementation of 
a program that builds social and emotional skills in children and creates necessary partnerships 
among schools, families, and communities. 

We hope that education leaders will be able to use this tool and become part of this effort to 
make social and emotional development a priority for Illinois children. 

Barbara Shaw 

Illinois Children’s Mental Health Partnership 
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FOREWORD 



Several years ago, our university sponsored a se- 
ries of planning meetings for an interdiscipli- 
nary group of faculty whose scholarship fo- 
cused on children, families, and communities. 
Since then, the original group, augmented by ad- 
ditional faculty who share similar interests, has 
generated a variety of collaborative projects to 
advance scientifically based policies and prac- 
tices to promote the positive development of 
children and youth. We are especially proud of 
the contributions that have been made through 
the University of Illinois at Chicago (UIC) Series 
on Issues in Children’s and Families’ Lives. This 
publication program is produced under the aus- 
pices of the UIC Great Cities Institute and has 
been sustained by continuing funds from the 
university’s central administration. 

Since its inception in 1997, the UIC series 
has produced several major publications cover- 
ing a variety of topics on family, educational, 
health, and human service systems that influ- 
ence children. Key publications include Chil- 
dren and Youth: Interdisciplinary Perspectives, 
Promoting Positive Outcomes, Long-term 
Trends in the Well-Being of Children and 
Youth, Early Childhood Programs for a New 
Century, Preventing Youth Problems, Chang- 
ing Welfare, and Nurturing Morality. Our 
newest addition is this Illinois Edition of Safe 
and Sound: An Educational Leader’s Guide to 
Evidence-based Social and Emotional Learn- 
ing Programs. 

This is a pivotal moment for educational 
leaders (e.g., superintendents, principals) 
throughout our state. They are facing the chal- 
lenges not only of complying with No Child Left 
Behind but also of meeting new Standards in So- 
cial Emotional Learning (SEL) that have recent- 
ly been approved by the Illinois State Board of 
Education. With this publication, we are 
pleased to be able to help them meet the chal- 
lenge of providing high-quality, evidence-based 
SEL programming in their schools. This “con- 
sumer’s report” guide to SEL programs fits with 
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the mission of the university to both advance 
research on factors that influence child devel- 
opment and make the findings available to prac- 
titioners and educators who are working with 
children on a daily basis. 

As series co-editors, we are grateful to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Chicago for supporting both 
this publication series and the work of the Col- 
laborative for Academic, Social, and Emotional 
Learning (CASEL), which is based at UIC. The 
multidisciplinary nature of these efforts repre- 
sents well the university’s intention to break 
down barriers between departments and be- 
tween the university and the larger community. 

When university research relates directly to so- 
cial policy and when it changes educational prac- 
tices in schools serving children throughout Illi- 
nois, the goals of the university are well served. 

We would like to express our appreciation to 
the members of the UIC advisory committee for 
the series. The members represent a wide range 
of disciplines, including economics, education, 
government, political science, psychiatry, psy- 
chology, public health, social work, sociology, 
urban education and planning. Also included is 
the director of the Great Cities Institute, David 
Perry, the past president of the University of Illi- 
nois system, James Stukel, the provost and vice 
chancellor for academic affairs, R. Michael Tan- 
ner, dean of the College of Education, Victoria 
Chou, and dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, Christopher M. Comer. Their con- 
tinuing support is gratefully acknowledged. 

Roger P. Weissberg 

Professor of Psychology and Education, 

University of Illinois at Chicago 
President, Collaborative for Academic, Social, 
and Emotional Learning (CASEL) 

Herbert J. Walberg 

Emeritus Professor of Education 

and Psychology, 

University of Illinois at Chicago 
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The Illinois Edition of Safe and Sound is part of the UIC Series on Issues in Children’s and Families’ Lives and is made 
possible by funds from the University of Illinois at Chicago. We are grateful to the University Advisory Committee for this 
support. 
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CASEL Mission Statement 

CASEL’s mission is to establish social and emotional learning as an essential part of education. 



CASEL’s Vision 

We envision a world where families, schools, and communities work together to support the healthy 
development of all children. All children will become engaged lifelong learners who are self-aware, who 
are caring and connected to others, and who make responsible decisions. All children will achieve to 
their fullest potential, participating constructively in a democratic society. 



Recent Books by CASEL Leadership 

Building Academic Success on Social and Emotional Learning: What Does the Research Say ? edited 
by Joseph E. Zins, Roger P. Weissberg, Margaret C. Wang, and Herbert J. Walberg 

Bullying, Peer Harassment, and Victimization in the Schools: The Next Generation of Prevention 
edited by Maurice J. Elias and Joseph E. Zins 

Smart School Leaders: Leading with Emotional Intelligence by Janet Patti and J. Tobin 

How Social and Emotional Development Add Up: Getting Results in Math and Science Education 
edited by Norris M. Haynes, Michael Ben-Avie, and Jacque Ensign 

SEL for Parents by Linda Fredericks, Roger P Weissberg, Hank Resnik, Eva Patrikakou, and Mary Utne 
O’Brien 

Academic and Social Emotional Learning by Maurice J. Elias 
(UNESCO Educational Practices Series — 11) 

Building Learning Communities with Character: How to Integrate Academic, Social, and Emotional 
Learning by Bernard Novick, Jeffrey S. Kress, and Maurice J. Elias 

EQ + LQ = Best Leadership Practices for Caring and Successful Schools edited by Maurice J. Elias, 
Harriet Arnold, and Cynthia Steiger Hussey 

School-Family Partnerships for Children’s Success edited by Eva N. Patrikakou, Roger P Weissberg, Sam 
Redding, and Herbert J. Walberg 



A complete copy of Safe and Sound, as well as other resources, can be found at CASEL’s website: www.casel.org. 

CASEL is pleased to have other organizations or individuals share its materials with their constituents. Any 
part of this publication may be reproduced with appropriate attribution to CASEL. Suggested citation: Collabora- 
tive for Academic, Social, and Emotional Learning. (2005). Safe and Sound: An Educational Leader’s Guide to Ev- 
idence-Based Social and Emotional Learning (SEL) Programs, Illinois Edition. Chicago, IL: Author. 

©2003 by the Collaborative for Academic, Social, and Emotional Learning (CASEL). All rights reserved. 

Illinois edition ©2005 by the Collaborative for Academic, Social, and Emotional learning (CASEL). All rights re- 
served. 
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CASEL makes available a wide range of electronic, web-based, and multimedia resources to assist 
educators in evaluating social and emotional learning programs and implementing SEL in schools, in- 
cluding: 

• Safe and Sound: The complete guide in PDF format, with program descriptions and program review 
rating scales. 

• Tools for Illinois Educators: The Illinois Social Emotional Learning Standards, with video and Power- 
Point introduction by Roger Weissberg and Mary Utne O’Brien 

• Tools for SEL Implementation: Guidelines for effective SEL practice, PowerPoint overview, school 
self-assessment guide, and questions for program developers. 

• Additional Resources: Articles on SEL, a summary of studies linking SEL and academic success, 
Every Child Learning, video on “Teaching in the Digital Age: Emotional Intelligence” 

These can be found or requested at CASEL’s website: www.casel.org. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Educators and parents want all children to at- 
tend safe, supportive schools that use sound 
methods to enhance students’ academic, social, 
emotional, and ethical growth. The recent No 
Child Left Behind federal legislation codifies 
these goals. It specifies that educational prac- 
tices should be based on sound research, that 
these practices must work to develop and max- 
imize the potential of all children, and that 
schools should be held accountable.’" Today 
hundreds of aggressively marketed programs 
claim to accomplish one or more of those goals. 
They may focus on reading instruction, com- 
prehensive school reform, or preventing prob- 
lems such as drug use, violence, dropping out of 
school, or HIV/AIDS. Others emphasize positive 
behaviors through a focus on health education, 
character education, service-learning, or citizen- 
ship. 

The last decade of research has seen dramat- 
ic growth in our knowledge of effective strate- 
gies to address these issues through programs 
in the schools. For example, both experimental 
and longitudinal research on substance abuse 
prevention has shown us what works — and 
what doesn’t work. We now know how to pro- 
mote student engagement in learning, attach- 
ment to school, social skills, and safety, and we 
know the positive effects on academic per- 
formance of doing so. Safe and Sound was de- 
veloped to help educational leaders make in- 
formed choices about adopting the best pro- 
grams for developing social, emotional, and aca- 
demic skills, and understand how to implement 
them in a manner that avoids the fragmentation 
characteristic of many well-intentioned efforts 
in schools today. We call the programs in this re- 
view “social and emotional learning” programs. 



* See ivww.nclb.gov for more on the legislation and its 
implications for educators and parents. 



SEL:An Idea Whose Time Has Come 

Social and emotional learning (SEL) is the 
process of developing the ability to recognize 
and manage emotions, develop caring and con- 
cern for others, make responsible decisions, es- 
tablish positive relationships, and handle chal- 
lenging situations effectively. SEL provides 
schools with a framework for preventing prob- 
lems and promoting students’ well-being and 
success. 

The American public supports attention to 
SEL in today’s schools. A 2000 Phi Delta Kappa- 
Gallup poll found that 76 percent of respon- 
dents wanted more in-school education to pro- 
mote racial and ethnic understanding and toler- 
ance, and 85 percent wanted schools to offer 
more drug and alcohol abuse education (Rose 
& Gallup, 2000). The cover story in the March 
1999 National PTA magazine noted that social 
and emotional factors can have a powerful ef- 
fect on children’s preparedness to learn and 
that schools share in the responsibility for giv- 
ing children help in these areas. In 2001, the Na- 
tional Conference of State Legislators passed a 
resolution calling for SEL in schools. It reads in 
part: 

Legislators have an obligation to 
help our children acquire the skills 
they need to become productive and 
contributing members of our society. 

As part of this responsibility, we must 
encourage our schools to ensure that 
children are well trained in academic 
subjects and also given the social-emo- 
tional skills that build character and lay 
the foundation of good citizenship. 

Scholastic achievement must go hand- 
in-hand with the acquisition of traits 
such as honesty, cooperation, fairness, 
respect for others, kindness, trustwor- 
thiness, the ability to resolve conflict, 
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and the insight to understand why such 
character traits are important.* 

Educators also recognize the importance of 
integrating social, emotional, and academic fac- 
tors for effective learning. The major education 
and youth development organizations that have 
endorsed Safe and Sound are testimony to the 
importance of the topic among leaders in edu- 
cation. For example, the Learning First Alliance, 
a consortium of many of the nation’s most im- 
portant educational organizations, recently stat- 
ed: 

Schools that satisfy students’ basic 
needs benefit from students’ improved 
attitudes and behavior. In addition to 
helping their students learn and 
grow — academically, socially, emotion- 
ally, and ethically — these schools also 
help the students avoid problem be- 
haviors ranging from emotional distress 
to drug use to violence. Promoting aca- 
demic achievement is of course an es- 
sential goal for schools, but outcomes 
in these other areas are also critical. 
(Learning First Alliance, 2001) 

The tragic aftermath of school shootings and 
the events of Sept. 11, 2001, further under- 
scored that schools must address children’s so- 
cial and emotional needs for learning to take 
place. 

SEL and the No Child Left Behind Act 
(NCLB) 

The federal No Child Left Behind Act of 2002 
(NCLB) contains several guidelines that are rel- 
evant to SEL. NCLB requires that schools offer 
students a broad array of services and youth de- 
velopment activities, drug and violence preven- 
tion programs, counseling, and character educa- 
tion programs that are designed to reinforce 
and complement the regular academic pro- 
gram. Under NCLB, schools must establish plans 
for: 

• Being safe and drug-free, including reporting 
school safety statistics to the public; 



* The full text of the resolution appears on the CASEL 
website (www.casel.org) as“Resolution on Character Ed- 
ucation and Social and Emotional Learning from the 
National Conference of State Legislatures, August 2001’.’ 
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• Closing the achievement gap between high- 
and low-performing children and between 
disadvantaged children and their more ad- 
vantaged peers; 

• Preventing at-risk youth from dropping out 
of school; and 

• Providing delinquent youth with a support 
system to ensure their continued education. 
Under NCLB, schools are also required to im- 
plement prevention programs that are ground- 
ed in scientifically based research and to pro- 
vide evidence of effectiveness. 

Social and emotional learning programs help 
to reduce the achievement gap between high- 
and low-achieving youth by providing all stu- 
dents the necessary skills to be successful in 
school and in life. SEL programs also eliminate 
the common problem of program fragmenta- 
tion when schools address specific problems as 
required under NCLB. Safe and Sound is there- 
fore an excellent tool for schools to use when 
choosing appropriate SEL programs that meet 
the NCLB prevention guidelines. Safe and 
Sound describes and rates SEL programs on the 
strength of the scientific evidence of the pro- 
gram’s positive impact on student behavior. By 
teaching SEL competencies using the “Select 
SEL” programs described in Safe and Sound, 
schools will be able to meet NCLB require- 
ments through comprehensive, integrated, evi- 
dence-based programming. 

About the Guide 

Safe and Sound provides educators with ob- 
jective information about nationally available 
programs for the classroom that promote social 
and emotional learning. It details the costs, the 
grades covered, which have a rigorous evidence 
base, which most effectively teach core social 
and emotional skills, and which provide high- 
quality staff development and support. The 
guide offers information on these and dozens of 
other factors in a clear, easy-to-read “consumer 
report” format, along with narrative descrip- 
tions of each of the programs. If your school or 
district is just beginning work in this area, Safe 
and Sound will help in your planning and se- 
lection of a strong, evidence-based program that 
serves your students’ needs. If you are seeking 
to deepen practices you have already begun, 
Safe and Sound will help you augment your ef- 
forts. 
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To assist schools in choosing SEL programs 
that best meet their needs, CASEL examined 
242 health, prevention, and positive youth de- 
velopment programs. Because research has con- 
firmed that social and emotional learning 
should be addressed across grade levels, our in- 
tensive review was then limited to multiyear 
programs. We also restricted the program group 
to those targeting the general student popula- 
tion. 

Safe and Sound reviews 80 nationally avail- 
able, multiyear, sequenced programs for general 
education classrooms, making it the most com- 
prehensive and inclusive report of its kind. 
Within this group, CASEL identifies 22 “Select 
SEL programs” that are especially effective and 
comprehensive in their SEL coverage, their doc- 
umented impacts, and the staff development 
they provide. 

CASEL’s extensive review of available pro- 
grams revealed a common core among effective 
classroom-based programs. They increase chil- 
dren’s sense of connection or attachment to 
school, and they also teach children skills for 
setting goals, solving problems, achieving self- 
discipline, and developing character and re- 
sponsibility. Many have also shown that they 
help to improve students’ academic success. 

This guide is designed to serve as a road map 
for school planning committees, administrative 
leaders, prevention coordinators, and others re- 
sponsible for selecting programs and/or launch- 
ing social and emotional learning in the school. 
Safe and Sound goes beyond providing lists of 
recommended programs. Responding to educa- 
tional leaders who have said they want guid- 
ance in how to integrate isolated and fragment- 
ed efforts such as drug education or anti-vio- 
lence programs with other school activities, the 
guide also provides a framework for “putting 
the pieces together.” 

Safe and Sound presents an overview of a 
three- to five-year process to incorporate social 
and emotional learning into a school’s curricu- 
lum. Its primary focus, however, is on one criti- 
cally important early step: selecting specific so- 
cial and emotional learning programs. The 
choices schools make will have important im- 
plications for their plan’s ultimate success. 

Schools have different needs and objectives 
in selecting programs. Safe and Sound includes 
both comprehensive programs and more nar- 
rowly focused programs that can be combined 
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with others to achieve a wide range of goals. 
The guide can help readers assess how pro- 
grams they are using compare with others. It 
can also stimulate thinking about ways to im- 
prove a school’s existing SEL programming. 

Although most of the programs in the guide 
provide classroom instruction, this is not the 
only way to promote social and emotional learn- 
ing. For example, a variety of promising school 
reforms promote social and emotional learning 
and a positive learning environment through 
changes in the structure and climate of the 
school. Program descriptions for many of these 
programs can be found at http://www.casel. 
org/pro j ects_products/safeandsound . php . 

CASEL has produced an array of tools to help 
school personnel use this manual and then go 
beyond what can be offered in print. On the 
CASEL website (www.casel.org) readers will 
find a PDF of the complete text of this guide for 
easy reproduction, the Program Descriptors 
noted above, and a detailed description of the 
measures used to rate the programs. Also in- 
cluded are tools for educators, including the 
complete Illinois Standards for Social Emotional 
Learning, a brief summary of research demon- 
strating the importance of SEL for academic 
performance, and video and PowerPoint pre- 
sentations useful for explaining to diverse audi- 
ences (teachers, parents, and others) what SEL 
is and why it is important to children’s educa- 
tion. Tools for SEL implementation on the web- 
site include guidelines for effective SEL prac- 
tice, PowerPoint overview, school self-assess- 
ment guide, and questions for program devel- 
opers. Readers will also find relevant and useful 
articles and reports on the website. 

What is the Collaborative for Academic, 
Social, and Emotional Learning 
(CASEL)? 

A collaborative organization of educators and 
researchers, CASEL was founded in 1994 by 
Daniel Goleman, the author of Emotional Intel- 
ligence, and educator/philanthropist Eileen 
Rockefeller Growald. Based at the University of 
Illinois at Chicago, CASEL provides leadership 
for educators, researchers, and policy makers to 
advance the science and practice of school- 
based social and emotional learning. Our mis- 
sion is to promote the healthy development and 
well-being of children by establishing evidence- 
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“In complex 
times, 
emotional 
intelligence is 
a must. . . 
Focusing on 
relationships 
isn’t just a 
matter of 
boosting 
achievement 
scores for 
next year, but 
rather a 
means of 
laying the 
foundation 
for year two 
and beyond.” 
— Michael 
Fullan (2002) 
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based SEL programming as an essential part of 
education from preschool through high school. 

CASEL’s first years focused on establishing a 
rigorous body of scientific evidence demon- 
strating the benefits of social and emotional 
learning to students’ school success, health, 
well-being, peer and family relationships, and 
citizenship. In 1997 CASEL introduced educa- 
tors to the concept of SEL in the book Promot- 
ing Social and Emotional Learning: Guide- 
lines for Educators (Elias, Zins et al., 1997), dis- 
tributed by the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (ASCD) to more than 
100,000 members. Since then interest in SEL 
has increased significantly. More recently CASEL 
has expanded its efforts to provide practical in- 
formation about program implementation. 

In 1998 CASEL began to prepare a guide to 
SEL programming, with funding from the U.S. 
Department of Education. Three years of ex- 



haustive identification of programs, detailed 
analysis of their contents, and preparation of 
findings resulted in Safe and Sound. 

The descriptions and ratings in this guide 
represent the field of social and emotional 
learning programs at a point in time. The field 
continues to evolve. To keep you informed of 
these changes, we plan to update this guide reg- 
ularly and post updated information on our web 
site (www.casel.org). 

Whether you are just beginning the process 
of incorporating social and emotional learning 
programs into your curriculum or already have 
programs under way, we hope you find Safe 
and Sound useful. We are interested in learning 
about your experiences, and we encourage 
your feedback. Please write to us at CASEL@ 
uic.edu. 
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II. SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL 
LEARNING (SEL): 
BACKGROUND AND THEORY 



Social and emotional learning (SEL) is the 
process of developing fundamental social and 
emotional competencies in children. SEL pro- 
gramming is based on the understanding that 
(1) many different kinds of problem behaviors 
are caused by the same or similar risk factors, 
and (2) the best learning emerges from sup- 
portive relationships that make learning both 
challenging and meaningful. Bolstering stu- 
dent strengths and preventing problems such 
as violence, drug use, or dropping out is most 
effective when multiyear, integrated efforts de- 
velop children’s social and emotional skills. 
This is best done through effective classroom 
instruction, student engagement in positive ac- 
tivities in and out of the classroom, and broad 
parent and community involvement in pro- 
gram planning, implementation, and evalua- 
tion. 

Effective SEL programs begin at an early age 
and continue through high school. They work 
to develop five core social and emotional com- 
petencies in students: 

• Self-Awareness: Knowing what we are 
feeling in the moment; having a realistic as- 
sessment of our own abilities and a well- 
grounded sense of self-confidence. 

• Social Awareness: Understanding what 
others are feeling; being able to take their 
perspective; appreciating and interacting 
positively with diverse groups. 

• Self-Management: Handling our emo- 
tions so they facilitate rather than interfere 
with the task at hand; being conscientious 
and delaying gratification to pursue goals; 
persevering in the face of setbacks and frus- 
trations. 

• Relationship Skills: Handling emotions 
in relationships effectively; establishing and 
maintaining healthy and rewarding relation- 
ships based on cooperation, resistance to in- 
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appropriate social pressure, negotiating so- 
lutions to conflict, and seeking help when 
needed. 

* Responsible Decision Making: Making 
decisions based on an accurate considera- 
tion of all relevant factors and the likely con- 
sequences of alternative courses of action, 
respecting others, and taking responsibility 
for one’s decisions. 

We all want young people to be knowledge- 
able, caring, responsible, and healthy. Young 
people who succeed academically and in their 
personal lives are socially and emotionally com- 
petent. They are self-aware. They have a positive 
attitude toward themselves and others. They 
know their strengths and are optimistic about 
the future .They can handle their emotions.They 
are able to set and achieve goals. And they are 
effective, responsible problem solvers. Research 
indicates, however, that the ability to make de- 
cisions and solve problems does not guarantee 
that young people will use these skills to do 
good rather than harm. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant that training in decision making also focus- 
es on building a sense of responsibility and re- 
spect for others. Because socially and emotion- 
ally competent young people are concerned 
about other people, they empathize with and 
show respect for others, and they appreciate di- 
versity. 

Socially and emotionally competent children 
and youth get along well with others. They 
know how to communicate effectively. They are 
cooperative. They negotiate with others to solve 
problems. They have good refusal skills. They 
know when and how to seek help. They make a 
positive contribution to their families and com- 
munities through such activities as peer tutor- 
ing, youth entrepreneurship, peer-led health 
campaigns, social clubs, peer counseling, or 
community service. 
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Figure 1. Social and Emotional Learning (SEL): 
How A Coordinating Framework Provides Synergy 




School-Based SEL Programming 

Many people who recognize that the core SEL 
skills are necessary to effective life functioning 
are surprised to discover that these skills can be 
taught. Extensive research during the past three 
decades has clearly demonstrated that SEL com- 
petencies can be taught through school-based 
programs. In addition to teaching and enhanc- 
ing social and emotional skills, many school- 
based SEL programs focus on topics such as 
substance abuse prevention, violence preven- 
tion, sexuality, health, and character education. 
Some also have specific components that foster 
safe, caring, and supportive learning environ- 
ments. Such environments have been shown to 
build strong student attachment to school and 
motivation to learn, factors strongly associated 
with academic success (Blum et al., 2002; Nc- 
Neely et al., 2002; Osterman, 2000). 

Principles of social and emotional learning 
can serve as an organizing framework for coor- 
dinating all of a school’s academic, prevention, 

xiSfet 



health, and youth development activities (Shriv- 
er & Weissberg, 1996). As shown in Figure 1, 
SEL provides a common language and coordi- 
nating framework for communicating not just 
about social and emotional learning, but about a 
wide range of programs and teaching ap- 
proaches commonly found in today’s schools 
(Wilson et al., 2001). When SEL becomes the 
foundation, mortar, and overarching framework 
for a school (larger schoolhouse figure), the re- 
sult is an organization whose integrated and co- 
ordinated programming and overall effective- 
ness are greater than the sum of its parts. The 
sections below elaborate on the relationship of 
SEL to the other programming depicted in the 
larger schoolhouse. 

How does SEL relate to the academic 
mission of schools? 

In recent decades numerous national reports 
have concluded that social and emotional com- 
petence is part of the foundation of academic 
learning. Principal among these have been 
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Figure 2. How Evidence-Based SEL Programs Work to Produce Greater Student Success 

in School and Life 



Evidence-Based 
SEL Programs: 
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Turning Points: Preparing American Youth for 
the 21st Century (Carnegie Council on Adoles- 
cent Development Task Force on the Education 
of Young Adolescents, 1989), Code Blue: Unit- 
ing for Healthier Youth (The National Commis- 
sion on the Role of the School and the Commu- 
nity in Improving Adolescent Health, 1989), and 
Every Child Learning: Safe and Supportive 
Schools (Learning First Alliance, 2001). All agree 
that learning is possible only after students’ so- 
cial, emotional, and physical needs have been 
met. When those needs are met, students are 
more likely to succeed in school. 

Improving the social and emotional climate 
of schools, and the social and emotional com- 
petence of students, advances the academic 
mission of schools in important ways. A study 
estimating the relative influence of 30 different 
categories of educational, psychological, and so- 
cial variables on learning revealed that social 
and emotional variables exerted the most pow- 
erful influence on academic performance 
(Wang et al., 1997). In addition, students who 



perceive opportunities for involvement in pro- 
social activities possess the skills for success, 
and are appropriately rewarded are more likely 
to develop strong bonds to school. They are 
also more likely to develop standards, beliefs, 
and behaviors that lead to greater academic 
achievement and less anti-social behavior (Blum 
et al., 2002; Hawkins, 1997; Weissberg & Green- 
berg, 1998; Welsh et al., 2001; Wentzel, 1993; 

Zins et al., in press). 

Satisfying the social and emotional needs of 
students does more than prepare them to learn. 

It actually increases their capacity for learning. 

Social and emotional learning has been shown 
to increase mastery of subject material, motiva- 
tion to learn, commitment to school, and time 
devoted to schoolwork. It also improves atten- 
dance, graduation rates, and prospects for con- 
structive employment while at the same time 
reducing suspensions, expulsions, and grade re- 
tention (Hawkins et al., 1999; Malecki & Elliott, 

2002 ). 

Figure 2 summarizes what research shows 

A 
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Is it worth the effort? 
Voices of experience 



. .young 
people learn 
best when 
they are 
engaged with 
their heads 
and their 
hearts, and 
where they 
have real 
choice in the 
situations in 
which they 
are involved." 

— Karen 
Pittman et al., 
( 2001 ) 



about how SEL works to improve children’s 
school and life success. The figure describes the 
logic and mechanics of the relationship be- 
tween SEL programs and students’ school and 
life success. Evidence-based SEL programs have 
two characteristics, each of which leads both di- 
rectly and indirectly to better academic per- 
formance and other positive outcomes. By es- 
tablishing safe, caring, well-managed learning 
environments, SEL programs lead to greater stu- 
dent attachment to school, which in turn is as- 
sociated with less risky behavior and better ac- 
ademic performance. Similarly, by teaching chil- 
dren a range of social and emotional competen- 
cies, SEL programs result in decreases in risky 
behaviors and support positive development, 
greater attachment to school, and academic suc- 
cess. 

How does SEL relate to promoting health 
and preventing high-risk behaviors ? 

The No Child Left Behind Act requires that 
schools establish a plan for keeping schools safe 
and drug-free. Schools must also establish a plan 
to prevent at-risk youth from dropping out of 
school and to provide delinquent youth with a 
support system to ensure their continued edu- 
cation. Research has shown that many of the el- 
ements important to social and emotional learn- 
ing help to prevent high-risk behaviors includ- 
ing drug use, violence, early sexual activity that 
puts adolescents at risk of HIV/AIDS and other 
sexually transmitted diseases, adolescent preg- 
nancy, and suicide. Because these high-risk be- 
haviors share many of the same risk and pro- 
tective factors, and can be addressed by similar 
prevention strategies, there is growing national 
support for a more comprehensive, coordinated 
approach that prevents risky behaviors and also 
promotes positive youth development. Social 
and emotional learning provides a framework 
for coordinating school-based prevention ef- 
forts. 



How does SEL relate to comprehensive 
school reform? 

The closely related concepts of “comprehen- 
sive” and “whole school” reform emerged in the 
early 1990s after decades of efforts to improve 
the academic performance of students at risk of 
failing. Instead of placing students who are at 
high risk for school failure in separate remedial 
programs, comprehensive school reform (CSR) 
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You can’t have achievement without 
safe schools, where kids feel respect- 
ed, and where they are encouraged 
and supported in making responsible 
decisions. [Ln these times] we’re so 
into accountability and student per- 
formance that we frequently overlook 
the basic ingredients that contribute 
to this outcome. School climate and 
culture are essential ingredients. A 
particular advantage we see from 
our use of SEL is the time it saves 
teachers and frees them up to do 
more instruction. This is because of 
what we do to promote the kids as 
decision makers and problem solvers. 
— Superintendent Richard Warren, 18 years 
in Franklin Public Schools, Franklin, Mass. 



takes a systematic approach to planning, imple- 
menting, and evaluating school-wide efforts that 
incorporate all aspects of a school, including in- 
struction, management, and parent involve- 
ment. 

SEL shares much with CSR. Both approaches 
promote a systematic approach to planning, im- 
plementing, and evaluating school-wide im- 
provement efforts. They focus on all students, 
not just those at risk. Both SEL and CSR provide 
a framework to help schools develop a unified 
plan for school improvement that overcomes 
the fragmentation of separate, isolated pro- 
grams. Both assume that parent involvement is 
critical to school improvement, and both focus 
on enhancing children’s academic achieve- 
ment. SEL adds to this the vision that being ed- 
ucated is not just about getting good grades and 
high test scores. It also includes positive health, 
character, and citizenship. This approach also 
characterizes some CSR models, but many do 
not have this broader emphasis. 

How does SEL relate to character 
education? 

Many programs refer to themselves as both SEL 
and character education (CE). The CE move- 
ment seeks to create schools that foster ethical, 
responsible, and caring students by modeling 
and teaching good character. CE emphasizes 
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common values such as respect, responsibility, 
honesty, fairness, compassion, courtesy, 
courage, and kindness. The goal is to help young 
people develop socially, ethically, and academi- 
cally by infusing character development into all 
aspects of the school culture and curriculum. 

Certain CE programs emphasize developing 
SEL skills as an essential part of behaving re- 
sponsibly and acting respectfully. For example, 
an SEL-based CE program might involve learn- 
ing to stop and analyze a situation to deter- 
mine what a responsible and respectful course 
of action is, which in turn would require de- 
veloping the skills of awareness of others’ 
needs, awareness of one’s own needs and 
strengths, identifying possible solutions, trying 
those solutions, and assessing whether they 
were effective. Other non-SEL-based CE pro- 
grams may rely exclusively on information- 
sharing, defining values, or literature, posters, 
or school assemblies to encourage support for 
values. Without connection to skills develop- 
ment, these approaches are less likely to pro- 
duce positive character outcomes. In addition, 
coordinated SEL programs that address a broad 
array of outcomes beyond character, such as 
drug use, violence, social relationships, service- 
learning, academic engagement, and health, 
represent a more integrated and positive youth 
development approach than solely focusing on 
character. 

How does SEL relate to service -learning? 
Service-learning (S-L) integrates community 
service into the classroom curriculum. Students 



learn and use academic skills, perform needed 
service, reflect on and learn from their experi- 
ence, and provide tangible benefits that serve 
the community. S-L is built on partnerships 
within the school or between the school and 
community. Young people, with teacher guid- 
ance, are encouraged to take the lead, at levels 
appropriate to their age and skills, in respond- 
ing to genuine needs in their school or commu- 
nity. SEL can enhance the quality of S-L, both for 
the students and the community. Students who 
prepare for their S-L activities and reflect on 
them using self-awareness, social awareness, 
self-management, responsible decision making, 
and relationship skills will be more effective in 
their service roles. 

How does SEL relate to school- 
community-family partnerships? 

While the SEL programs reviewed in Safe and 
Sound are school-based, the impact of class- 
room-based instruction is significantly en- 
hanced when families are systematically made 
part of the programming effort. Just as a school- 
wide framework enhances the effectiveness of 
SEL classroom instruction, extending outward 
to families and communities to present a shared 
and reinforcing framework to children amplifies 
the impact of SEL instruction in school (Hen- 
derson & Mapp, 2002). CASEL’s ratings frame- 
work (see Chapter III) and the Program Ratings 
Table at the end of this book provide informa- 
tion about the extent to which programs incor- 
porate school-wide, community, and family 
components. 
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III. USING THE GUIDE 
TO SELECT PROGRAMS 



The Review Process 

Programs included in the CASEL review satisfy 
four main criteria: 



“It is a child’s 

overall 

development 

— not simply 

cognitive or 

intellectual 

development 

— that makes 

academic 

learning 

possible.” 

— James 
Comer (1997) 
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• The program is school-based and has se- 
quenced lessons intended for a general stu- 
dent population. 

• There are at least eight lessons in one of the 
program years. 

• There are either lessons for at least two con- 
secutive grades or grade spans, or a struc- 
ture that promotes lesson reinforcement be- 
yond the first program year. 

• The program is nationally available, and the 
distributors provided CASEL with curricu- 
lum materials for review. 

The first criterion is based on evidence that 
all children benefit from approaches designed 
to enhance their social and emotional develop- 
ment. SEL should not be thought of as only for 
high-risk students. The second and third criteria 
reflect the evidence that to be effective, pro- 
grams generally need to be of sufficient intensi- 
ty and duration. Finally, the requirement that 
programs have a prescribed sequence of les- 
sons — as opposed to collections of activities 
teachers can select from — contributes to an or- 
ganized and coherent curriculum, similar to 
that used in other school subjects. In these sub- 
jects, student learning builds upon what has 
come before. Prescribed lessons also increase 
the likelihood that teachers will present all the 
key materials and that there will be consistent 
implementation across classrooms. 

CASEL cast a wide net to identify programs. 
We interviewed experts in the field and exam- 
ined the programs in other major national re- 
views. We also reviewed the educational and 
psychological literature and obtained recom- 
mendations from national educational agencies 
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and mental health organizations. This search 
yielded 242 programs. When CASEL applied the 
four selection criteria, 87 were found to be ap- 
propriate for the review. 

During the course of the review, seven were 
eliminated, either because they were no longer 
available or because they had initiated a major 
revision that would not be completed during 
the review process, leaving 80 programs to re- 
view. Of these, 75 contained detailed lesson 
plans. Five other programs did not have tradi- 
tional lesson plans and thus fell outside CASEL’s 
initial criteria. However, CASEL has included in- 
formation about these programs in Safe and 
Sound. 

Why? These five can be characterized as 
school or classroom climate programs. Their 
major goal is to change teaching methods and 
classroom climate to enhance SEL. The methods 
advocated by these programs include sharing 
circles, morning meetings, cooperative learning 
groups, and proactive classroom management. 
They complement lesson-based SEL instruction 
by helping to ensure that students use SEL skills 
throughout the day. Most of them have high- 
quality research demonstrating their effective- 
ness and are being used in classrooms across 
the country. The five programs in this category 
are Caring School Community, The Responsive 
Classroom, High/Scope, SOAR, and Tribes. 

How We Conducted the Review 
The review process was detailed and systemat- 
ic. CASEL began by asking the programs for all 
their materials and evaluation reports. To clarify 
and systematize information on professional de- 
velopment, follow-up services, and cost, we de- 
veloped a brief survey conducted by mail and 
telephone. 

Working with a national advisory panel, we 
created a detailed coding manual for describing 
and rating 28 different elements of each pro- 
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gram. More detail on the rating scales and crite- 
ria for assigning ratings for each element can be 
found at wwwcasel.org under “Program Review 
Rating Scales.” 

A team of nine reviewers and a review di- 
rector received extensive training in using the 
ratings scheme. Two reviewers rated each pro- 
gram independently. Each reviewer read all cur- 
ricular materials for every grade level covered 
by a program, then provided written justifica- 
tion for each rating he or she assigned. Raters 
met to discuss and resolve any discrepant rat- 
ings. For those few unresolved discrepancies, 
the review director made final ratings deci- 
sions. Prior to publication, all ratings and pro- 
gram descriptions in Safe and Sound were 
sent to the program developers to review for 
accuracy. CASEL considered all new evidence 
the programs presented in determining the 
final program ratings. 

Unique Aspects of the CASEL Review 
In contrast to any other review, Safe and Sound 
provides decision makers with detailed infor- 
mation about the capacity of classroom-based 
programs to develop social and emotional com- 
petencies. In addition, the CASEL review assess- 
es how programs promote family and commu- 
nity involvement and reinforce classroom prac- 
tices throughout the school. While other re- 
views typically focus on one problem condition 
(e.g., bullying and violence, tobacco and other 
substance use, or EIIV/AIDS risks), Safe and 
Sound includes prevention programs in all 
these areas, as well as programs designed to in- 
fluence a wider range of behavioral outcomes. 

Unlike other reviews, Safe and Sound in- 
cludes information on many programs that do 
not meet CASEL’s criteria for demonstrating ef- 
fectiveness. Many (perhaps the majority) of pro- 
grams used by thousands of schools lack rigor- 
ous research evidence showing that they 
achieve their intended goals. They are included 
here so that readers can reconsider using them, 
augment them with programs that have a 
stronger evidence base, or encourage the devel- 
opers to provide evidence of effectiveness as a 
condition of continued use. 

Why Are Some Popular Programs Not 
Included? 

CASEL’s criteria excluded many popular pro- 
grams from the review. Some of these were de- 



signed to be taught in a single unit or course at 
one grade level, and thus do not meet CASEL’s 
duration criterion. Others can be characterized 
as compilations of activities that lack a structure 
for ensuring particular skills are addressed or 
that activities are carried out in a developmen- 
tally appropriate sequence. These programs do 
not meet CASEL’s intensity criterion. This guide 
is designed to assist educators in developing a 
multifaceted approach to SEL instruction, and 
such programs could be considered one such 
component, even though they do not meet our 
duration and intensity criteria. 

Steps in Selecting a Program 
To use Safe and Sound to identify and select 
high-quality programs that meet your school’s 
priorities and students’ needs, we suggest the 
following steps: 

1. Review the suggestions for selecting pro- 
grams in this chapter. 

2. Familiarize yourself with the information in 
the guide about the various programs. (Ad- 
ditional questions to ask of program devel- 
opers, which can help to inform program se- 
lection appear at http://www.casel.org/ 
projects_products/safeandsound.php. 

3. Use the Program Ratings Table beginning on 
page 35 to identify potential programs. 

4. Read about each potential program in the 
Program Descriptions section at http:// 
www. easel. org/projects_products/safeand 
sound. php. 

5. Contact the program developers with fur- 
ther questions. 

We recommend that you carefully review the 
Program Ratings Table to narrow down your 
choices to between five and 10 top contenders. 
The program descriptions on the website pro- 
vide additional details about each program, in- 
cluding contact information. We encourage you 
to visit the programs’ web sites for more de- 
tailed and current information about content, 
structure, costs, staff development, and evalua- 
tion. 

During the program selection phase it is crit- 
ical to contact program developers for guidance 
about which program or combinations of pro- 
grams to implement. It is also beneficial to in- 
vite three or four representatives from high- 
quality programs to visit your school or district 




to present informational workshops tailored to 
the needs of your students, teaching staff, and 
community. Many program developers will 
identify schools near you that have used their 
programs, enabling you to gain an experienced 
educator’s perspective on program selection 
and implementation issues. 

CASEL’s “Select SEL” Programs 
Some programs in the Program Ratings Table 
are highlighted and marked by a star. These pro- 
grams meet CASEL’s standard of excellence in 
the three areas that CASEL recommends as the 
most important starting points for program se- 
lection. They are: 

• Outstanding SEL instruction: The pro- 
gram provides outstanding coverage of five 
essential SEL skill areas. 

• Evidence of effectiveness: At least one 
rigorous, well-designed evaluation study 
provides evidence of the program’s effec- 
tiveness; or the program received the high- 
est designation in one or more of six federal 
reviews summarized at www.casel.org. 

• Outstanding professional develop- 
ment: The program provides professional 
development and support that goes beyond 
an initial workshop to include on-site obser- 
vation and coaching. 

Twenty-two programs meet CASEL’s stan- 
dards in all three of these areas and have 
earned the CASEL “Select SEL” program desig- 
nation. We suggest that schools interested in a 
strong foundation for SEL programming begin 
by closely examining these programs. Howev- 
er, we encourage you to do this in the context 
of your school’s unique needs and not be lim- 
ited to these programs. Your school may al- 
ready have a strong SEL program in some 
grades, for example, and you may need only to 
augment this with a program that covers other 
grades. 

About the Ratings 

This section provides an overview of the rat- 
ings framework used in the table that begins on 
page 35. In addition, in Figure 3 on page 36, we 
provide more information on the ratings scales. 
Finally, on the website (www.casel.org), there is 
a description of the coding scheme and ratings 
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Is it worth the effort? 
Voices of experience 



You cannot separate academic learn- 
ing from social and emotional and 
ethical learning. As a lifelong and 
very competitive athlete (basketball is 
my game), I think athletics go a long 
way to teach kids social and emotion- 
al skills that improve learning. They 
learn teamwork, they learn how to set 
goals, they learn how to deal with set- 
backs and reapply themselves, and 
they learn how important their indi- 
vidual contributions are to the total 
outcome. We try to get every child in- 
volved in athletics or some kind of 
club or group experience because 
this kind of learning is such an im- 
portant part of their education. But 
some kids aren’t joiners. And not all 
kids pick up on the implicit lessons in 
these activities. That’s one of the rea- 
sons we need the SEL programming — 
it explicitly teaches kids these same 
critically important tools for life. An- 
other thing we need it for is that we 
are an exceptionally diverse district. 
These kids have to learn to get along 
with people different from them- 
selves. And not just get along, but ap- 
preciate others. If they can’t, they will 
have a much harder time of it in life. 

— Superintendent Jerry Tarnoff, 
38 years in the West Orange, N.J., 
Public School District 



scales, with examples (see Program Review Rat- 
ing Scales). 

Sound SEL Instructional Practice 
One of the primary purposes of this review is to 
provide information about the SEL skills that dif- 
ferent programs consistently address (coverage), 
along with information on the main instruction- 
al method used by a program to teach the skill 
(instructional depth). The five groups of SEL 
skills on which programs are rated appear in the 
Program Ratings Table under the heading “Sound 
SEL Instructional Practice.” They are: 

Self-awareness: Recognizing one’s emo- 
tions and identifying and cultivating one’s 
strengths and positive qualities. 
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Social awareness: Understanding the 
thoughts and feelings of others and appreciat- 
ing the value of human differences. 

Self-management: Monitoring and regu- 
lating one’s emotions and establishing and 
working toward achieving positive goals. 

Relationship skills: Establishing and 
maintaining healthy, rewarding relationships 
based on cooperation, effective communica- 
tion, conflict resolution, and an ability to resist 
inappropriate social pressure. 

Responsible decision making: Assess- 
ing situational influences and generating, imple- 
menting, and evaluating ethical solutions to 
problems that promote one’s own and others’ 
well-being. 

The rating system applied to a program’s in- 
struction in these five areas assigns a higher 
score for programs that provide not just infor- 
mation, but also opportunities for guided in-les- 
son skill practice. The highest rating is given to 
programs that go beyond practice within the 
lessons to create consistent opportunities for 
applying the skill beyond the lesson. 

Program Effectiveness and 
Implementation Supports 
This group includes four categories: Evidence of 
Effectiveness, Professional Development, Stu- 
dent Assessment Measures, and Classroom Im- 
plementation Tools. Taken together, ratings on 
these program elements reveal the extent to 
which programs offer empirical evidence of 
their effectiveness as well as support schools 
and districts in their efforts to ensure high-qual- 
ity implementation and positive student out- 
comes. A fifth item in this cluster indicates 
whether one or more federal reviews has given 
the program a positive designation. 

Evidence of effectiveness. Our main in- 
terest in reviewing a program’s evaluations was 
to find evidence that the program produced 
positive outcomes in student behaviors as 
shown by well-designed studies. CASEL’s crite- 
ria for well-designed studies included: 

• Pre-test and post-test assessment; 

• A comparison group; 

• Measures of student behavior change (not 
just changes in student attitudes or knowl- 
edge). 

Programs that did not meet these criteria re- 



ceived the lowest rating. The highest rating is 
given to programs with evidence that the positive 
behavioral impacts were replicated in different 
implementation sites and sustained over time. 

Inclusion in a federal review. If a pro- 
gram received a positive designation in one or 
more of the major federal reviews summarized 
at www.casel.org, this is indicated by an abbre- 
viation of that review in the Program Ratings 
Table. The federal reviews were conducted by 
the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC), the National Institute of Drug Abuse 
(NIDA), the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention (OJJDP), the Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health Services Administra- 
tion (SAMHSA), the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion (USED), and the U.S. Surgeon General 
(USSG). Details are provided in the correspon- 
ding Program Description at www.casel.org. 

Professional development. This scale in- 
dicates whether programs provide initial pro- 
fessional development and on-site classroom 
observation. Studies of effective programs show 
that after initial training, on-site observation of 
teachers and feedback on their teaching meth- 
ods and overall approach to SEL is particularly 
valuable (Garet et al., 2001; National Staff De- 
velopment Council, 2001). Programs providing 
both receive the highest rating. 

Student assessment measures. The 
CASEL rating scale indicates whether or not pro- 
grams provide assessment measures that teach- 
ers can use to give individualized feedback to 
students on their learning, whether these tools 
are used consistently throughout the program, 
and whether the tools are primarily test- or per- 
formance-based. Since performance-based as- 
sessments are a particularly effective way to as- 
sess SEL skills, programs with continuing per- 
formance assessments receive the highest rat- 
ing. 

Classroom implementation tools. By 

providing guidelines on how to implement the 
program and tools for monitoring implementa- 
tion, programs can assist educators in achieving a 
high level of fidelity. This rating scale assesses 
whether programs provide such guidelines and 
tools. It also identifies whether the feedback 
teachers receive on the quality of implementa- 
tion is based on self-reflection or comments from 
a classroom observer. The highest rating goes to 
programs that provide tools for use by observers. 



“Educators 

who 

implement 
social and 
emotional 
learning 
realize how 
powerful the 
school is as a 
protective 
influence in 
the lives of 
children." 

— Maurice J. 

Elias (Elias, 
Bruene-Butler 
et al., 1997) 
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Ratings of Safe and Sound Learning 
Environments 

When the teaching of SEL is supported outside 
the classroom, the likelihood that students will 
master, generalize, and maintain skills increases. 
We used three rating scales to indicate how 
well each program reinforced student learning 
beyond the classroom: 

School-wide coordination. The highest 
ratings are given to programs that provide sys- 
tematic school-wide coordination that encour- 
ages both teaching and non-teaching personnel 
to promote SEL throughout the school day. 

School-family partnerships. This scale 
assigns higher ratings to programs that attempt 
to involve parents in the program through reg- 
ular activities and that use more than one ap- 
proach to do so. 

Community partnerships. Effective 
school-community partnerships involve mean- 
ingful relationships between students and com- 
munity members, both in and out of the class- 
room. This scale measures the extent and quali- 
ty of the strategies programs provide to foster 
such partnerships. 

Program Design Information 
In addition to the rated elements described 
here, we provide a variety of descriptive infor- 
mation for each program in the Program Ratings 
Table and in the Program Descriptions at 
www.casel.org. This information includes 
grades covered, academic integration strategies, 
if any, and other aspects of the program that 
may affect decisions about its use. 

Academic Integration Strategies. SEL 
programming has powerful potential to en- 
hance students’ academic performance and 
connections to school. Above and beyond this 
academic impact, SEL programs can work to af- 
fect academic achievement through more ex- 
plicit strategies. This column indicates whether 
a program uses one or more of three specific 
additional methods to promote integration of 
SEL with academic curricula and teaching prac- 
tices: 

A = application. This category designates pro- 
grams that incorporate SEL competencies to pro- 
mote academic achievement but do not provide 



academic content. Examples include students 
creating a career plan; setting short- and long- 
term goals (e.g., improving grades, choosing 
courses and co-curricular activities, monitoring 
progress, etc.); and applying a problem-solving 
model to discussions of historical events or 
works of literature. These ideas are specific 
enough to ensure that teachers could implement 
them, but the program does not actually provide 
the lesson. 

C = content. This category designates pro- 
grams that provide lessons, units, or entire cur- 
ricula that simultaneously teach SEL and aca- 
demic subjects. Examples include a civics unit 
on democracy that integrates SEL competencies 
such as personal responsibility and respect for 
others, and a language arts curriculum that uses 
literature with SEL themes such as sharing/kind- 
ness, relationship building, etc. 

T = changes teaching practices. For example, 
a program may help teachers acquire and use 
effective classroom management and teaching 
techniques, or adapt teaching methods to pro- 
mote student engagement in learning (e.g., 
through cooperative learning groups, academic 
choice periods, or peer tutoring). 

Using the Program Descriptions 

Once you have used the information in the 
Program Ratings Table to narrow the list of pro- 
grams that meet your needs, refer to the Pro- 
gram Descriptions section at www.casel.org for 
specific details about each program. This sec- 
tion provides a one- to three-page description 
of each program in the review. Once choices 
have been narrowed to a few programs, pro- 
gram descriptions can be easily printed for re- 
view by school planning committees. 

We have included a contact person for each 
program, his/her mailing address, phone num- 
ber, and, where available, an e-mail address and 
program web site address. Because many of the 
best SEL programs are continually updated and 
improved, it is essential to contact representa- 
tives of the program developer for current eval- 
uation data, new professional development of- 
ferings, and changes in the costs of materials 
and training. 
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IV. IMPLEMENTING SEL 



The primary purpose of this guide is to help 
you select a program. Effective program imple- 
mentation, however, is about more than just se- 
lecting good programs. It involves important de- 
cisions and actions that both precede and fol- 
low choosing a program. This chapter presents 
an overview of the big picture of program im- 
plementation — a look at the processes and 
steps we recommend as basic to developing 
and carrying out effective SEL programming for 
your school or district. 

Setting Goals for SEL Programming 

It’s useful to begin with the end in mind. You 
and your colleagues should ask yourselves how 
your school or district would be different if 
your SEL programming were entirely success- 
ful. “CASEL’s Guidelines for Effective SEL Prac- 
tice,” on the next page, provide a picture of well- 
functioning, comprehensive SEL programming 
to help you develop an answer to that question. 
They describe not just the features of a good in- 
dividual program but also the characteristics of 
outstanding, coordinated school-wide or dis- 
trict-wide SEL practice. The guidelines represent 
an ideal that few schools or districts have 
achieved, but they summarize the practices 
that, according to reliable research, will have 
the most positive effects on children. 

Typical Implementation Barriers 

The CASEL guidelines are clear about what 
needs to happen in a well-implemented SEL 
program. Equally important is knowledge of 
how things can go wrong. In conjunction with 
the research for this guide, CASEL convened a 
group of experts on school-based innovation to 
discuss this question. They agreed that the fol- 
lowing are the most important limiting factors 
or pitfalls schools encounter in their attempts 



to implement SEL prevention programming (in 
order of those mentioned most frequently to 
least frequently): 

1. The program is not conceptualized clearly 
and does not effectively translate its con- 
ceptual underpinnings into program com- 
ponents. 

2. The program and the needs it addresses are 
not a central focus of the school, and the 
program goals are not linked to issues for 
which teachers and other school personnel 
are held accountable. 

3. Staff are overburdened and overwhelmed. 

4. The school lacks adequate staff develop- 
ment and continuing support for program 
implementation . 

5. Leadership and support from school and dis- 
trict administrators are lacking. 

6. The selected program does not address 
identified school and student needs. 

7. The school or district has limited capacity to 
carry out the initiative successfully (e.g., lim- 
ited availability of people, money, and time). 

8. Program implementation is insufficiently su- 
pervised and monitored. 

In the remainder of this section we focus on 
what experienced SEL implemented — superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, program develop- 
ers, staff development specialists, and re- 
searchers — have learned about the steps need- 
ed to achieve the vision presented in the CASEL 
guidelines, including pitfalls to avoid along the 
way. 

Other “Essentials” of Effective SEL 
Program Implementation 

No matter how you came to your interest in SEL 
programming or how modest your initial efforts 
might be, experts believe that several elements 




CASEL Guidelines for Effective SEL Practice 



Effective SEL programming has the following char- 
acteristics: 

(1 ) Grounded in theory and research 

It is based on sound theories of child development, 
incorporating approaches that demonstrate benefi- 
cial effects on children’s attitudes and behavior 
through scientific research. 

(2) Teaches children to apply SEL skills and 
ethical values in daily life 

Through systematic instruction and application of 
learning to everyday situations, it enhances chil- 
dren’s social, emotional, and ethical behavior. Chil- 
dren learn to recognize and manage their emotions, 
appreciate the perspectives of others, establish pos- 
itive goals, make responsible decisions, and handle 
interpersonal situations effectively. They also develop 
responsible and respectful attitudes and values 
about self, others, work, health, and citizenship. 

(3J Builds connection to school through caring, 
engaging classroom and school practices 

It uses diverse teaching methods to engage students 
in creating a classroom atmosphere where caring, 
responsibility, and a commitment to learning thrive. It 
nurtures students’ sense of emotional security and 
safety, and it strengthens relationships among stu- 
dents, teachers, other school personnel, and families. 

(4) Provides developmental iy and culturally 
appropriate instruction 

It offers developmental^ appropriate classroom in- 
struction, including clearly specified learning objec- 
tives, for each grade level from preschool through 
high school. It also emphasizes cultural sensitivity 
and respect for diversity. 

(5) Helps schools coordinate and unify 
programs that are often fragmented 

It offers schools a coherent, unifying framework to 
promote the positive social, emotional, and academ- 
ic growth of all students. It coordinates school pro- 
grams that address positive youth development, 
problem prevention, health, character, service-learn- 
ing, and citizenship. 



(6) Enhances school performance by 
addressing the affective and social dimensions 
of academic learning 

It teaches students social and emotional competen- 
cies that encourage classroom participation, positive 
interactions with teachers, and good study habits. It 
introduces engaging teaching and learning methods, 
such as problem-solving approaches and coopera- 
tive learning, that motivate students to learn and to 
succeed academically. 

(7) Involves families and communities as 
partners 

It involves school staff, peers, parents, and communi- 
ty members in applying and modeling SEL-related 
skills and attitudes at school, at home, and in the 
community. 

(8) Establishes organizational supports and 
policies that foster success 

It ensures high-quality program implementation by 
addressing factors that determine the long-term suc- 
cess or failure of school-based programs. These in- 
clude leadership, active participation in program 
planning by everyone involved, adequate time and 
resources, and alignment with school, district, and 
state policies. 

(9) Provides high-quality staff development and 
support 

It offers well-planned professional development for 
all school personnel. This includes basic theoretical 
knowledge, modeling and practice of effective teach- 
ing methods, regular coaching, and constructive 
feedback from colleagues. 

(10) Incorporates continuing evaluation and 
improvement 

It begins with an assessment of needs to establish a 
good fit between the school’s concerns and SEL pro- 
grams. It continues gathering data to assess progress, 
ensure accountability, and shape program improvement. 



The CASEL Guidelines also appear at http://ivwiv.casel.org/ 
downloads/GuidelinesAug02.pdf 
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Is it worth the effort? 
Voices of experience 



In 1994 we had a shooting death at 
one of our elementary schools. A 10- 
year-old fired off five rounds in 
school and killed another child. This 
was an extremely traumatic experi- 
ence for the entire community, and 
the community took a hard look at it- 
self saying, “What are we doing 
wrong ? We’re not meeting the needs of 
our children — how can we meet their 
safety, social, and emotional needs?” 
And the answer, we’ve found, goes be- 
yond just selecting a program. We 
have eight years of experience — 
we’ve tested out a lot of things — and 
there has to be a real integration of 
SEL into the curriculum and overall 
philosophy to integrate these efforts 
into everything a school does. We still 
have a way to go, but our efforts are 
making a difference... Our students 
feel safer, our teachers feel safer, and 
much of this feeling of safety derives 
from a genuine ability to communi- 
cate with one another. The creation of 
safe, nurturing, and respectful learn- 
ing communities has to come before 
academics can really take hold. It’s 
paramount. Our teachers now are 
given skills and the tools to help pre- 
vent violence and to make their class- 
rooms safe and supportive. Our stu- 
dents are given the skills to prevent 
violence and develop socially and 
emotionally. 

— Superintendent Kate Stezner, 
Butte School District No. 1, Montana 



are essential to effective program implementa- 
tion: 

Planning: Selecting and implementing SEL 
prevention programs and activities requires 
careful planning, with the key stakeholders at 
the table as decisions are made. 

Leadership: The social and emotional de- 
velopment of students needs to be a school and 
district priority, central to the educational mis- 
sion (see Berman et al., 2000). 

School-wide/District-wide Implemen- 
tation: To build a safe environment through- 



out the school and district, and to reinforce and 
generalize SEL skills beyond the classroom, re- 
quires that teachers, students, parents, and oth- 
ers in the community understand and agree 
about the importance of SEL. 

Staff Development: Investment in initial 
and continuing staff development for teachers, 
administrators, and other school personnel is 
the single best way to ensure that programs will 
succeed. 

Long-Term Time Frame: Leaders, plan- 
ners, staff, and everyone else involved should 
understand that effective SEL program imple- 
mentation is a long-term effort. It can take three 
to five years for the full benefits of SEL pro- 
gramming to be evident. Expecting significant 
results quickly can lead to disappointment and 
negative judgments about program effective- 
ness. 

Numerous resources for educators and men- 
tal health professionals seeking guidance in pro- 
gram implementation have recently been devel- 
oped. We especially recommend Osher et al. (in 
press), which provides a wealth of practical de- 
tail on how school mental health teams can suc- 
cessfully integrate SEL and other mental health 
services into the overall school framework. We 
also recommend Achieving Outcomes: A Prac- 
titioner’s Guide to EJfective Prevention, pub- 
lished by the Center for Substance Abuse Pre- 
vention (CSAP, 2001; see Resources). In the re- 
mainder of this section we provide a broad 
overview of the implementation process. 

Many Ways to Start 

Our work with schools and educational leaders 
has shown that there can be many different 
points of entry for SEL programming. For exam- 
ple: 

• One district became involved with evi- 
dence-based violence prevention program- 
ming when a child was shot and killed on 
school property. Wanting to adopt a preven- 
tive approach to violence and avoid being 
merely reactive, the district formed a com- 
mittee to explore ways to do this. Out of its 
work came a comprehensive SEL initiative. 

• Another district conducted a strategic plan- 
ning process to identify and meet district 
goals. Planning teams included hundreds of 
parents, community members, teachers, and 
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“[SJocial and 
emotional 
learning, 
more than 
any other 
prevention 
program out 
there, can 
give children 
the head start 
they need.” 

— Marge 
Scherer (1997) 



administrators. Based on their research and 
recommendations, a school-wide SEL pro- 
gram was adopted on a pilot basis, evaluat- 
ed, and finally, when evaluation data demon- 
strated its benefits, instituted district- wide. 

• A third district’s SEL programming began 
when several school system committees 
separately responsible for substance abuse, 
dropouts, delinquency, teen pregnancy, and 
violence noted that the prevalence of these 
problems was too high, existing prevention 
efforts were piecemeal, and a long-term, 
comprehensive program was needed. In re- 
sponse, the superintendent created a new 
department within the school system to co- 
ordinate, implement, and evaluate a K-12 
program for all students focusing on the pro- 
motion of social and emotional develop- 
ment. 

• In yet another district, system-wide SEL pro- 
gramming had its origins in the personal vi- 
sion and mission of a charismatic and deter- 
mined superintendent. He saw to it that all 
elements of the system were viewed 
through an “SEL lens .’’This included recruit- 
ing, selecting, and evaluating teaching staff, 
educating board members, and aligning poli- 
cies to support SEL practice. 

Steps in Implementing SEL 
Programming 

Although there is no one right way to do it, ef- 
fective SEL programming almost always incor- 
porates a series of clearly identifiable steps. 
These include: 



Step One: Establish an SEL Steering 
Committee 

This planning and oversight group should con- 
sist of the school’s or district’s key stakehold- 
ers: administrators, curriculum coordinators, 
teachers, union representatives, school coun- 
selors, psychologists, social workers, parents, 
and others committed to promoting school- 
based social and emotional learning. The com- 
mittee needs to be in a position to make deci- 
sions; it will play an important role at every 
stage of the process. It should be as small and in- 
fluential as possible while at the same time rep- 
resenting a spectrum of views and concerns. 
Committee members should view themselves 
as the leaders and champions of SEL in the 
/&&& 
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school or district and should be prepared to 
communicate regularly about SEL to the school 
and community. 

Step Two: Conduct a Needs and 
Readiness Assessment and Coordinate 
SEL Efforts 

Take stock of everything the school or district is 
doing to promote SEL. An “SEL Self-Assessment 
Guide” is available at www.casel.org. Within 
every school, a variety of curricula, special serv- 
ices, policies, programs, and other activities re- 
late to social and emotional learning. Review all 
the programs and activities in place, including 
those in academic content areas, to understand 
how and where key elements of social and emo- 
tional learning are addressed. If your school is 
using programs evaluated in this guide, careful- 
ly examine the quality of their skill coverage, 
coverage of behavioral domains, family and 
community involvement, and school-wide coor- 
dination. 

For programs and practices not covered in 
the guide, use the checklist on page 19 as an as- 
sessment tool. Create an SEL scope and se- 
quence chart of your current school- or district- 
wide efforts. Begin exploring what can be done 
more systematically and what can be built upon 
and coordinated with new programs. 

The most pressing needs in your school may 
not be immediately apparent. Needs assess- 
ments should look at data on student behaviors 
and the perceived needs of students, staff, and 
parents, as well as available opportunities and 
resources. 

In a related vein, you will also need to take 
stock of the readiness of the school or district 
to take on SEL programming. Does the school or 
district have the financial and personnel re- 
sources to address SEL programming in a seri- 
ous way, or does the school or district need to 
start small and work from there? Is there suffi- 
cient enthusiasm, support, and leadership now, 
or will these need to be cultivated? Is there a 
high level of cooperation among teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and other staff? Will the school 
need to hire one or more individuals to help co- 
ordinate and direct SEL programming? 

Institutional changes may be needed to build 
a strong foundation for effective SEL program- 
ming. These might include changes in how de- 
cisions are made (including who participates in 
decisions) and what is evaluated and rewarded. 
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Questions to Ask about SEL 

Needs Assessment and 

Program Coordination 

1. What SEL programs, activities, poli- 
cies, and services are in place in our 
school? 

2. How are we developing students’ so- 
cial and emotional competence across 
the five major skills dimensions: self- 
awareness, social awareness, self- 
management, relationship skills, and 
responsible decision making? What 
gaps are there in how we address 
these different skills? 

3. Which behavioral domains are we ad- 
dressing [e.g., violence, health promo- 
tion, sexual development, substance 
abuse]? Are there gaps in the cover- 
age of these areas? Can our preven- 
tion efforts be better coordinated? 

4. Are we providing students with oppor- 
tunities to apply SEL skills outside of 
classroom lessons? 

5. What practices and policies do we 
have that promote safe, caring class- 
room environments and encourage 
positive relationships among students, 
teachers, and other school personnel? 

6. What are we doing to systematically 
promote SEL across classes and 
grades? 

7. Are we integrating the teaching of SEL 
or promoting social and emotional de- 
velopment in different academic con- 
tent areas [e.g., by discussing moral 
and ethical dilemmas in foreign policy 
in a history class]? 

8. Are we integrating academic instruc- 
tion and SEL promotion by providing 
students with service-learning oppor- 
tunities? 

9. How are we involving parents and 
community members to promote SEL, 
and how can we involve them more? 

10. How are we evaluating our efforts? 



In some districts, staff evaluations are partly 
based on how well personnel are implementing 
SEL. 

The information from a well-done needs as- 
sessment can be a powerful tool for convincing 
all the stakeholders, including students, of the 



need to improve upon current SEL efforts. Dis- 
cussing the survey results in classrooms, at staff 
meetings, or at parent meetings is one way to 
get everyone involved in helping to shape the 
vision for SEL programming. 

As part of the needs assessment it will also be 
important to review local and state standards and 
the school’s and district’s mission. Your school’s 
SEL plan should be aligned with district goals 
and state standards. It should also be supported 
by the school board and educators’ unions. 

See the Resources section of this document 
for where to obtain further information on how 
to conduct a needs assessment. 

Step Three: Select a Program 
Section III of Safe and Sound, in conjunction 
with the CASEL guidelines for effective SEL prac- 
tice, is designed to help you identify programs 
that meet the needs of your school and students. 
Although some school staffs may prefer to adopt 
a “process” rather than a program curriculum, 
CASEL believes strongly that there is no better 
alternative than starting from a foundation of ev- 
idence-based programming. Such a program can 
in turn serve as a helpful foundation for coordi- 
nating school-wide and even district-wide re- 
structuring for SEL. Introducing and adapting 
programs to the complex system of a school is 
challenging, and is only the first step to fully in- 
tegrating SEL into the school. However, the ben- 
efits of using approaches representing years of 
scientific program development, evaluation, and 
evidence are worth the effort. 

After reviewing this guide and the resources 
available at the CASEL website, the Steering 
Committee should generate a short list of possi- 
ble programs and then allow the stakeholders, 
especially the teachers who will be directly in- 
volved, to make the final selection. This is stan- 
dard practice when schools select a new math 
or reading curriculum. Most SEL program devel- 
opers allow schools to preview materials free of 
charge or will send sample lessons. In one dis- 
trict we surveyed, the superintendent invited 
several program representatives to address the 
school staff and parents at an assembly, and the 
teachers made their selections informed by 
these presentations and the opportunity to di- 
rectly query the developers. You may also want 
to visit a school using a particular program to 
see it in action. Contact the program developers 
and ask them to recommend a school near you. 
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Handling Staff Resistance 



Adopting and implementing SEL prevention programming 
is a process that requires staff to make changes in their 
current activities. A very human response to change is re- 
sistance. Sometimes the resistance is entirely justified, as 
when teachers are asked to take on new duties that have 
not been well thought out or clearly explained. At other 
times resistance may be less considered and more reac- 
tive. You will likely encounter teachers and others on your 
school’s staff who say... 

We have too much to do to add another program. Be- 
sides, we are building student connections to school, and 
teaching appropriate behaviors all the time. Why should our 
school want to use a program to promote social skills, any- 
way? 

What can you say to them? How can you handle this 
major and very predictable issue for implementation? 
Here are good strategies to consider [adapted from Janas, 
1998], 

1. Set concrete goals. Agreed-upon goals should 
form a shared agenda reached by consensus, thus creat- 
ing a broad sense of ownership and strengthening com- 
munication among stakeholders. This step is critically im- 
portant because if anything goes awry later in the change 
process, the stakeholders will be able to return to a 
shared agenda and refocus their intent and efforts. 

2. Show sensitivity. Managing conflict means being 
aware of differences among individuals. Each stakeholder 
must genuinely feel he or she is an equal and valued party 
throughout the change process. All participants need re- 
spect, sensitivity, and support as they work to redefine 
their roles and master new concepts. 

3. Model process skills. Teaching through modeling 
the appropriate process skills and actions is fundamental 
to successful staff development initiatives. Staff develop- 



ers may find, for example, that reflecting publicly and 
straightforwardly on their own doubts and resistance to 
change may help others. At the very least, honesty goes a 
long way toward building credibility. When staff develop- 
ers model desirable behaviors, they give other stakehold- 
ers a chance to identify with someone going through the 
difficult process of change. 

4. Develop strategies for dealing with emotions. 

All too often, educators concentrate on outcomes and 
neglect the emotional experiences-anxiety, fear, loss, and 
grief-of change. Effective staff development programs 
should include ways to address those emotions. Focus on 
such questions as: How will our lives be different with the 
change? How do we feel about the changes? Is there any- 
thing that can or should be done to honor the past before 
we move on? 

5. Manage conflict. Ideally, change is a negotiated 
process. Administrators and teacher union representa- 
tives should develop collaborative implementation plans 
to foster the positive development of all students. 

6. Communicate. Openness in communication is a 
necessary component of collaborative problem solving. 
Communication that focuses on differences can move is- 
sues of concern out of the shadows. Another technique 
that increases communication is reflective questioning, 
i.e., when the questioner tries to help stakeholders explore 
their thinking, feelings, needs, or attitudes. Such ques- 
tions can include: Where are we in the change process? 
What has changed so far? Where are we headed? 

7. Monitor process dynamics. The change process 
must be carefully monitored and appropriate adjustments 
made. Evaluation begins with the original assessment of 
the need and readiness to change and should be a key 
factor in a continuing reform effort. 



Step Four: Develop a Plan for First-Year 
Implementation 

Especially if your school or district has not 
adopted a specific SEL program before, it is al- 
ways best to start with a modest effort and 
build on solid success. Programs or teaching 
methods can be piloted in one school, for ex- 
ample, or in one or several grades in several 
schools. 

Step Five: Review Pilot, Plan for 
Expansion, Focus on Professional 
Development and Supervision 
The likelihood that any educational program 
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will succeed increases when the adults in- 
volved send clear, consistent messages about de- 
sired learning and behavior and model and en- 
courage that behavior themselves. Staff devel- 
opment and continuing staff support are espe- 
cially important in SEL. Meeting SEL objectives 
involves personal and social learning. It de- 
pends on relationships with others, and it may 
require teachers to learn and use new skills or 
teaching methods. Most colleges of education 
do not provide training in classroom-based SEL. 
A strong professional development component 
will both enhance teachers’ SEL skills and in- 
crease their ability to incorporate SEL into 
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Questions to Ask About Staff 

Development and Support 

1. Does the program provide a brochure 
or other written description of its pro- 
fessional development services? [A 
brochure may explain the conceptual 
framework on which a program is 
based and indicate whether or not 
professional development includes 
opportunities for teachers to practice 
using the program’s classroom les- 
sons and activities.] 

2. Does the program work with school 
staff directly or through a training-of- 
trainers approach? [Although training- 
of-trainers enables a school to devel- 
op its own training capability, it usual- 
ly assumes considerable previous ex- 
perience in staff development. Some 
programs have prerequisites for par- 
ticipation in their training-of-trainers 
program.] 

3. Are follow-up workshops and on-site 
support available? 

4. How extensive is the professional de- 
velopment the program offers? [Pro- 
grams of only a few hours can rarely 
do more than orient participants to the 
materials], 

5. Can the workshop be conducted at the 
school or district, or is it available only 
at regional or national centers? [On- 
site workshops are more likely to be 
tailored to the needs of a school or 
district.] 

6. Are workshops for non-teaching per- 
sonnel available? [Even if the answer 
is no, administrators and other school 
staff should be included in all staff de- 
velopment activities.] 



everyday classroom practice. 

Staff development should not be just for 
teachers. All school personnel should be well- 
versed in the concepts, vocabulary, and pro- 
gramming goals you have chosen to emphasize. 
Administrators, special education teachers, 
school nurses, lunchroom monitors, playground 
attendants, bus drivers, school counselors, so- 
cial workers, and psychologists can all play an 
important role in nurturing students’ social and 
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emotional development. Effective professional 
development will help them carry out these 
roles. 

High-quality programs usually offer an initial 
staff development workshop to introduce 
teachers to the content of the curriculum and 
give them an opportunity to practice the skills 
needed to implement it. Some of the programs 
invite teams from each participating school to a 
national or regional workshop. Other programs 
send trainers to the school to conduct staff de- 
velopment. 

An initial, one-shot staff development work- 
shop is not sufficient, however. Many SEL pro- 
grams offer advanced staff development and/or 
on-site coaching. 

Your committee may want to explore at least 
three kinds of on-site support: (1) observation 
and feedback to teachers by program staff; (2) 
meetings where teachers can discuss chal- 
lenges and successes with colleagues who are 
more experienced with the program; and (3) 
peer coaching. 

Your school may also want to consider rela- 
tively new approaches to professional develop- 
ment such as incorporating it into the school’s 
daily routines. Teachers might be given time to 
meet with one another and reflect on how 
things are going, for example. Many programs 
provide self-assessment tools that can assist 
teachers with this type of reflection. 

In addition to the information provided in 
this guide, you should explore with program de- 
velopers how professional development and 
support can be tailored to your particular situa- 
tion. See the box at left for questions that may 
be helpful in exploring options for staff devel- 
opment. 

Step Six: Monitor the Implementation 
Process and Evaluate Program Impact 
Your plan is most likely to succeed when it in- 
cludes a process for continual monitoring of 
both program implementation and specific stu- 
dent outcomes. This will require the committee 
to meet regularly to discuss and evaluate the 
school’s progress. 

Many programs reviewed in this guide pro- 
vide tools and guidance for collecting and re- 
porting data. Be sure to contact the program de- 
velopers and ask what type of evaluation sup- 
port they can provide before making a final 
choice. 
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“Being able to 
understand 
and manage 
our feelings, 
and connect 
to others in 
satisfying 
ways, are 
crucial to 
finding 
personal 
happiness, 
stability, and 
peace.... This 
means 

parents must 
learn how to 
support the 
growth and 
development 
of their 
children’s 
social and 
emotional 
skills." 

—Joan 

Kuersten 

( 1999 ) 
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Process monitoring and improve- 
ment: To understand outcome data about your 
program (information about its effects on stu- 
dents and other desired results), you will first 
need to determine how well the program has 
been implemented. This will include such infor- 
mation as how many teachers participated in 
the program’s staff development workshops, 
how extensive the workshops were, how many 
teachers are using the program in their class- 



rooms, how closely they follow the program de- 
sign and lesson plans, and the degree to which 
other staff are carrying out their roles in the pro- 
gram. Implementation can also be improved if 
the staff implementing the program have op- 
portunities to meet periodically to discuss how 
it is working and troubleshoot problems they 
encounter. 

Outcome evaluations: The program de- 
scriptions included with this guide contain in- 



Putting the Pieces Together 



There is currently no research base or reliable 
compendium of information to guide the reader 
who wants to know how best to combine a 
number of evidence-based programs into a co- 
herent sequence across grades, or who wants to 
combine several different but related programs 
into one comprehensive SEL programming ef- 
fort. CASEL researchers are examining this 
issue of “putting the pieces together” in a num- 
ber of school districts around the country. Even- 
tually, our progress and findings will be available 
on the CASEL web site (www. CASEL.orgJ. For 
now, your school’s or district’s best option is to 
look at the CASEL Rating Scales for SEL Pro- 
gram Review (page 36), study and apply the 
CASEL Guidelines for Effective SEL Practice 
(page 16), and learn from the experience of 
others. On these pages, we present case stud- 
ies of districts’ experience in successfully put- 
ting it all together. 

New Haven, Connecticut: 

The Social Development 
Project 

In 1987 the superintendent of schools in New 
Haven, Conn., convened a school-community 
task force that included teachers, parents, ad- 
ministrators, students, pupil-personnel staff, 
community leaders, university researchers, and 
human-service providers. Their charge was to 
examine high-risk behaviors of students in the 
areas of drug use, teen pregnancy and AIDS, 
delinquency and aggressive behavior, truancy, 
and school failure. The task force found that 



significant percentages of students engaged in 
high-risk behaviors that jeopardized their aca- 
demic performance, health, and future well- 
being. They also found that many of these 
problems had common roots such as poor 
problem-solving and communication skills, lim- 
ited after-school opportunities, and a lack of 
monitoring and guidance by adults. 

To address these concerns the task force 
recommended creating a comprehensive K-12 
SEL curriculum. The superintendent and the 
board of education established a Social Devel- 
opment Steering Committee and broadly repre- 
sentative elementary, middle, and high school 
curriculum committees with the following as- 
signments: 

• Articulate the broad mission and goals for 
the project; 

• Identify a scope and sequence of social de- 
velopment curriculum with student learning 
objectives at each grade level; 

• Design or select social development and 
health-promotion programs to address the 
identified learning objectives; 

• Coordinate school, parent, and community 
activities to support classroom instruction; 

• Design professional development programs 
to train and support teachers, administra- 
tors, and pupil-personnel staff in program 
implementation. 

Within a year, the superintendent and board 
established a Department of Social Develop- 
ment with a district-level supervisor and a staff 
of facilitators to strengthen the organizational 
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formation on whether or not programs have 
demonstrated significant improvements in be- 
havioral outcomes through well-designed stud- 
ies. Regardless of whether a program has em- 
pirical evidence of its effectiveness, you will 
need to collect data periodically to evaluate the 
impact of the program in your school (be sure 
you collect data before the program is imple- 
mented for your baseline). Programs that have 
conducted an outcome study may be in a better 



position to assist you with your data collection 
efforts than those that have not. They may be 
able to provide evaluation measures, assistance 
with data analysis, or general guidance. You will 
also be able to compare the relative impact the 
program is having in your setting with the pub- 
lished findings. 

If the program you choose does not have 
well-designed evaluation tools or measures, you 
will need to create your own. Use your original 



infrastructure for system-wide implementation 
of SEL programming. This ensured broad in- 
volvement by schools, parents, and community 
members. In addition, the new department col- 
laborated with the Yale University Psychology 
Department to provide high-quality staff devel- 
opment, support, and on-site coaching to 
teachers who implemented the curriculum. The 
department also supported school-based plan- 
ning and management teams that coordinated 
classroom instruction with complementary 
school and community programming (Weiss- 
berg et al., 1997). 

The Social Development Project’s mission 
emphasized educating students so that they 
would: (a) develop a sense of self-worth and 
feel effective in dealing with daily responsibili- 
ties and challenges; [b) engage in positive, 
safe, health-protective behaviors; [c] become 
socially skilled and have positive relationships 
with peers and adults; [d] feel motivated to 
contribute responsibly to their peer group, fam- 
ily, school, and community; and [e) acquire a 
set of basic skills, work habits, and values as a 
foundation for a lifetime of meaningful work. 

Since its inception, New Haven’s Depart- 
ment of Social Development has accomplished 
three main goals. First, it has phased in a K-12 
curriculum with 25-50 hours of classroom- 
based instruction at each grade. The curricu- 
lum emphasizes self-monitoring, problem solv- 
ing, conflict resolution, and communication 
skills; values such as personal responsibility 
and respect for self and others; and content 
about health, culture, interpersonal relation- 
ships, and careers. Second, it has created edu- 
cational, recreational, and health-promotion 
opportunities in the school and community to 
reinforce classroom-based instruction. These 



include programs such as mentoring, peer-me- 
diation and leadership groups, and an “Extend- 
ed Day Academy” with after-school clubs, 
health-center services, and an outdoor adven- 
ture class. Third, each school’s mental health 
planning team has focused attention on the cli- 
mate of the school and the coordinated imple- 
mentation of school-based social development 
activities supported by all segments of the 
school community. 

Hudson, Massachusetts: 
‘Empathy, Ethics, Service’ 

At first glance, Hudson, Mass., 28 miles west of 
Boston, is not the kind of place where one 
would expect to find a commitment to schools 
of the highest quality. An April 2002 article in 
the Boston Globe [Pappano, 2002) described 
Hudson as an “aging industrial town.” The arti- 
cle summoned up an image of a school district 
with “been-here-forever administrators” and 
“struggling-to-catch-up teaching.” But that su- 
perficial impression is completely wrong, the 
article emphasized-’’Hudson’s schools are, in 
fact, on the cutting edge.” 

The article went on to describe how the 
Hudson schools are “remaking themselves 
from a school system rooted in mediocrity into 
a center of innovation.” Central to that transfor- 
mation is social and emotional learning. In 
many ways this 2,800-student district has be- 
come a model of how to integrate social and 
emotional learning and academics into a com- 
prehensive, coordinated district-wide initiative. 

Hudson’s success story revolves around 

-Continued on page 24 
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goals and objectives as a starting point. Review 
the program’s stated goals and the objectives of 
specific lessons or activities to help guide your 
efforts. A variety of instruments can be helpful 
in assessing particular behavioral domains (for 
example, school violence). For more informa- 
tion see the Resources section. 

Keep in mind that although there is strong 
evidence suggesting SEL programs are effective 
in reducing a variety of high-risk behaviors, as 



well as improving academic outcomes (Wilson 
et al., 2001), it may take a few years to docu- 
ment these effects in your school. Continue to 
monitor your efforts, but do not get discouraged 
if you do not observe improved outcomes after 
the first year or so. 

Future possibilities for expanding SEL 
instruction 

SEL skills training provides a foundation for co- 



Putting the Pieces Together 
Ccont.) 

Schools Superintendent Sheldon Berman. After 
several years of classroom teaching followed by 
completion of a doctoral degree in education at 
Harvard, Berman came to Hudson in 1993. He 
wanted to work in a district where he could 
make a difference, and he deliberately avoided 
privileged communities where high levels of 
student achievement are virtually guaranteed. 
Berman is a member of the CASEL Leadership 
Team, a core group of professional advisers and 
researchers. He is recognized as one of the 
most effective school superintendents in the 
country. 

A cornerstone of Berman’s philosophy is his 
emphasis on social and emotional learning and 
character building. Berman believes that chil- 
dren learn as much, if not more, from the climate 
and culture of the school as they do from aca- 
demics. He regards SEL as one of the core ele- 
ments of the curriculum. He also recognizes that 
effective implementation of SEL programming 
takes time. “I’ve been in Hudson for 10 years, 
and we are not done,” he said at an August 2002 
conference sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Education. “We are in process all the time, re- 
viewing and deepening all that we do.” 

To realize the district’s mission of “Empathy, 
Ethics, and Service,” the Hudson schools teach 
social and emotional skills through the use of 
the Responsive Classroom and Second Step 
programs, both of which are among the “Select 
SEL” programs reviewed in this guide. The pro- 
grams teach ethics through a variety of litera- 
ture and other core curriculum activities that in- 
clude character building as an essential ele- 
ment. Another key to Hudson’s progress is a 



district-wide emphasis on service-learning. Stu- 
dents in every grade of this K-12 system partic- 
ipate regularly in service-learning projects. 

In 2002, Mass Insight, a nonprofit education 
research firm, named Hudson High School one 
of 10 model “Vanguard Schools” in the state. 
Hudson schools have also seen their test scores 
rise. Fourth- and eighth-grade results on the 
state-wide standardized tests are consistently 
at or just above the state average, a striking im- 
provement from a decade ago, when Hudson 
ranked 19th out of 19 nearby communities. 

The significantly improved test scores and 
the district’s overall commitment to developing 
schools of the highest quality have made Hud- 
son well-known in Massachusetts and even 
nationally. Families are now moving to Hudson 
“for the schools," and even real estate values 
have been positively affected. Yet Berman re- 
fuses to let test scores dictate the entire edu- 
cational program. “We are now facing such ex- 
traordinary pressure around accountability, it is 
very hard not to simply do test prep and return 
to a kind of instruction that is very dated,” he 
said. “I’ve been the buffer here. If we do the 
right things for kids, scores will go up." The 
Hudson schools are evidence that a well- 
planned and comprehensive approach to edu- 
cation reform, grounded in a focus on SEL, 
ethics and service, can work. 

Monroe, Louisiana: 

One School in a District 

When Lynn Hodge became principal of Lexing- 
ton Elementary School five years ago, she and 
her staff knew they needed to do something 
different. Attendance rates and standardized 
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ordinating instruction directed toward prevent- 
ing or promoting a wide range of behaviors re- 
lated to citizenship, health, and academic 
achievement. Research suggests that combining 
general SEL skills instruction with specific in- 
struction in each behavior area is even more ef- 
fective (Botvin et al.,1995; Barnett & Ceci, 
2002). Because of this, CASEL recommends that 
as students enter adolescence, SEL instruction 
should be linked to explicit content in various 



behavior areas such as violence prevention, sub- 
stance abuse prevention, and character or citi- 
zenship education. 

As part of our review we looked systemati- 
cally to see whether and to what extent each 
program linked SEL skills to instruction in five 
specific behavior areas: the prevention of vio- 
lence, tobacco use, and other substances; char- 
acter or citizenship education; and health edu- 
cation. Where there was extensive coverage of 



test scores were down, and there were far too 
many suspensions and referrals to the office. 
She said, “We were ready to do something new, 
so when I heard about a training workshop for 
a new comprehensive life skills program, I invit- 
ed our staff to attend.” 

Teachers and support staff went together. 
Reflecting on the experience five years later, 
she said, “We got what we were looking for. The 
training brought us together before school 
started in the fall. We laughed, talked, and 
worked as a team. The program’s comprehen- 
sive framework helped us create a shared vi- 
sion of what we wanted to achieve with our 
students. The lessons presented the critical 
skills and provided a common experience and 
language for everyone in the school about 
more positive ways to deal with one another. In 
the process, we became more cohesive as a 
school community.” 

Today at Lexington Elementary, classroom 
time is set aside each week for teaching chil- 
dren the emotional and social skills related to 
five thematic topics: “Building a School Com- 
munity,” “Growing as a Group," “Making Posi- 
tive Decisions, “Growing Up Healthy and Drug- 
Free,” and “Celebrating You and Me.” Teachers 
begin with a 20- to 30-minute core lesson, and 
then students practice using the specific skills 
in various subject areas, such as language arts, 
health, art, and social studies. Thematic topics 
are the same across the grade levels. However, 
the skills within each topic are sequential and 
developmentally appropriate. This thematic ap- 
proach builds a shared understanding and 
sense of community throughout the school. 
Parents get actively involved, too. Through a 
parent-child activity booklet, they are able to 
reinforce at home the skills their children are 



learning at school. 

To ensure that students apply the skills they 
are learning in real-life situations, each class 
takes responsibility for planning and carrying 
out a service-learning project. Students choose 
what they want to do. For example, one fifth- 
grade class used their collaborative groupwork 
skills to collect supplies for victims of Hurricane 
Mitch. They posted signs around the communi- 
ty, and gathered food, bedding, and other sta- 
ples. The local newspaper wrote an article 
about their efforts. Hodge believes that these 
projects strengthen students’ connections to 
their community. She said, “Since so many of 
our young people stay in our area, they need to 
know they have a voice in making the commu- 
nity a good place to be.” 

Recently, Lexington Elementary had the 
highest nationally normed test scores in the 
district, as well as the highest student and 
teacher attendance. Hodge credits these re- 
sults to a more supportive learning environ- 
ment. Student attitudes and conduct have im- 
proved, and the number of suspensions and 
discipline referrals have decreased. She ex- 
plained, “We all can feel and see the difference. 
Our students are more responsible. I see them 
using their conflict management skills, and they 
can listen and work together. Using a compre- 
hensive program like this has given us some- 
thing we could all hold onto-and that has real- 
ly made a difference in our school." 

Lexington Elementary story reprinted with per- 
mission. The Lions-Quest program described 
here, “Skills For Growing, " is available from Lions 
Clubs International Foundation [LCIF). LCIF 
maintains the rights to the program and to the 
web site www.lions-quest.org. 
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a topic, this is described in the Program De- 
scriptions. One-sixth of the programs in this 
review do not link SEL instruction to coverage 
of any of five behavior areas. About one-half 
link SEL instruction to coverage in one behav- 
ior area. Some of these focus on preventing a 
single category of behaviors from an SEL per- 
spective. Others are basically core SEL pro- 
grams that have extended instruction into a 
prevention area. These findings suggest that 
schools may need to adopt one or two pro- 
grams to maximize generalization of SEL skills 
and effectively promote coordination across 
prevention areas. One way to do this would be 
to supplement a program that provides strong 
instruction in general SEL skills with one that 
links SEL instruction to one or more behav- 
ioral domains. An alternative would be to se- 
lect one of the programs that already links SEL 
to two or more behavior areas. 

Securing Financing for SEL Efforts 

How to pay for SEL programming is clearly an 
important consideration for every school and 
district. Costs may be either direct, (e.g., pro- 
gram materials), or indirect (e.g., staff time and 
evaluation support). Schools have used a variety 



of creative ways to fund social and emotional 
learning activities. The resources available for 
such efforts vary from state to state and school 
to school, and there are many possibilities (see 
the Resources section of this guide for helpful 
tools for securing funding). 

The No Child Left Behind Act requires that 
schools establish a plan for keeping schools 
safe and drug free. Title IV, Sec. 4003 of NCLB 
authorized $650 million in appropriations for 
the 2002 fiscal year and proposed the same 
amount each year for the next five years for 
grants to local educational agencies to estab- 
lish, operate, and improve local programs for 
school drug and violence prevention and early 
intervention. 

Our experience with the most successful 
districts that carry out SEL programming is that 
when the leadership is committed to SEL and 
diverse stakeholders are involved, school and 
district leaders find needed funds and other re- 
sources. At first, funding may come through 
short-term grants or Titles I and IV. Over time, 
budgetary support for SEL usually becomes an 
important element in school and district edu- 
cation budgets for curricular materials, staff de- 
velopment, or general administration. 
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V. RESOURCES 



Here we spotlight a few of the many excellent 
tools for educators to use in planning, imple- 
menting, and evaluating evidence-based pro- 
gramming. We begin with resources for plan- 
ning and implementing SEL programming. 
Then we describe a number of organizations 
that regularly produce useful resources and 
research. We conclude with information on 
other national program reviews. 

CASEL’s web site (www.CASEL.org) pro- 
vides links to every program in this guide. Visit 
the CASEL “Readings & Resources” section to 
access a comprehensive online library of classic 
research articles that is continually updated 
with the latest research findings in the field of 
SEL. Under “SEL Links visitors will find connec- 
tions to major federal sources of information 
and funding, private foundations interested in 
SEL, educational organizations for professionals 
and parents, and scientific organizations. 

The Center for Substance Abuse Preven- 
tion (CSAP), a unit within the Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health Services Administra- 
tion (SAMHSA), produces a wide range of ex- 
traordinarily useful tools for educators interest- 
ed in high-quality implementation of evidence- 
based prevention programs. Although these 
tools focus on substance abuse prevention pro- 
gramming, they articulate a process that can be 
translated to other types of prevention and 
youth development efforts as well. Start at 
SAMHSA’s Model Program web site: www.mod- 
elprograms.samhsa.gov, for the following docu- 
ments, plus additional prevention-related publi- 
cations and funding opportunities. 

• 2001 Annual Report of Science-Based Pre- 
vention Programs. This report reviews ex- 
isting and recent advances in science-based 
knowledge related to substance abuse pre- 
vention, lists research findings associated 
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with science-based prevention programs, 
summarizes the yield from CSAP’s National 
Registry of Effective Prevention Programs 
(NREPP), and lists in tabular format essential 
elements of Model Programs identified by 
NREPP. It can be found at www.modelpro- 
grams.satnhsa.gov/pdfs/200 lAnnual.pdf. 

• Prevention Works! A Practitioner’s Guide to 
Achieving Outcomes. This CSAP publication 
can be useful as a conceptual guide, enabling 
you to work with an evaluator or an in-house 
team. For the substance abuse prevention 
practitioner with evaluation experience and 
a methodical approach to service delivery, 
the guide can be used in whole or in part to 
help figure out what works or does not 
work, and why. Find it at www.modelpro- 
grams . samhsa.gov/pdfs/Prevention . pdf. 

• Achieving Outcomes: A Practitioner’s Guide 
to Effective Prevention. This customer-ori- 
ented guide from CSAP is designed to pro- 
vide specific skills and user-friendly tools to 
enable readers to measure the effectiveness 
of their prevention efforts. Available at 
www.modelprograms.samhsa.gov/pdfs/ 
AchievingOutcornes.pdf. 

• Finding the Balance: Program Fidelity and 
Adaptation in Substance Abuse Preven- 
tion. This document includes a review of the 
literature on program implementation as 
well as a set of guidelines to assist educators 
with the challenge of adapting evidence- 
based prevention programs to meet local 
needs without compromising program in- 
tegrity. Available at www.modelprograms. 
samhsa.gov/pdfs/FindingBalancel.pdf. 

• CSAP’s Decision Support System. This is a 
Web-based management tool, complete with 
tutorials, designed to assist practitioners in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating sub- 
stance abuse prevention programs. Available 
at www.preventiondss.org. 
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Additional publications. Safe, Supportive, 
and Successful Schools Step by Step, by David 
Osher, Kevin Dwyer, and S. Jackson. This guide 
provides a wealth of practical information and 
tools for educators seeking to develop school- 
wide mental health interventions for all stu- 
dents. It uses a three-level model to design a 
comprehensive plan of services: build a school- 
wide foundation for all children; intervene 
early for those children identified as at risk for 
severe academic or behavioral difficulties; and 
provide coordinated, comprehensive services 
to those few children who need intensive serv- 
ices. More information is available at 
cecp.air.org. 

Implementing Change: Patterns, Principles, 
and Potholes, by Gene Hall and Shirley Hord. 
This recent update and re-issue of a classic in 
school change research is based on more than 
30 years of practice and research in implement- 
ing innovations in schools, by the Center for 
R&D in Teaching at the University of Texas at 
Austin. One of the most important and widest- 
used features of this work is “C-BAM” or “Con- 
cerns-Based Adoption Model,” especially its 
“Stages of Concern” component. The model 
(and other developmental models of its type) 
holds that people considering and experienc- 
ing change evolve in the kinds of questions they 
ask and in their use of whatever the change is. 
In general, early questions are more self-orient- 
ed: What is it? and How will it affect me? When 
these questions are resolved, questions emerge 
that are more task-oriented: How do I do it? 
How can I use these materials efficiently? How 
can I organize myself? Why is it taking so much 
time? Finally, when self- and task-oriented con- 
cerns are largely resolved, the individual can 
focus on impact. Educators ask: Is this change 
working for students? Is there something that 
will work even better? The C-BAM model iden- 
tifies and provides ways to assess seven stages 
of concern, which have major implications for 
professional development. 

Risk and Asset Assessment and Com- 
prehensive Planning. The effectiveness of 
evidence-based SEL programs can be en- 
hanced when they are implemented in the 
context of systematically planned, coordinated 
school-family-community partnership pro- 
gramming. There are several commercially- 
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available research-based comprehensive pre- 
vention and youth-development planning sys- 
tems. Two widely implemented examples are 
the Communities that Care (CTC) system de- 
veloped by Hawkins and Catalano and the De- 
velopmental Assets approach from the Search 
Institute. The CTC prevention planning system 
helps schools and communities develop an in- 
tegrated approach to promoting the positive 
development of children and youth and to pre- 
venting problem behaviors, including sub- 
stance abuse, delinquency, teen pregnancy, 
school dropout, and violence. CTC helps 
schools collect the data needed to create a 
community profile of both risk and protective 
factors, helps prioritize predictors based on 
the community profile, and provides guidance 
on selecting programs and policy changes that 
respond to the identified needs. Additional in- 
formation can be obtained on CTC’s web site 
at www.preventionscience.com. 

The Search Institute’s Developmental Assets ap- 
proach emphasizes the factors schools and 
communities can bolster to promote positive 
youth development and prevent problem be- 
haviors. A nonprofit, independent research or- 
ganization, the institute has identified 40 con- 
crete, positive experiences and qualities — de- 
velopmental assets — that influence young peo- 
ple’s lives and choices. Research by the Search 
Institute has found that the 40 developmental 
assets help young people make good decisions, 
choose positive paths, and grow up competent, 
caring, and responsible. Its web site (www. 
search-institute.org) offers research and other 
information about the developmental assets 
and how individuals, organizations, and com- 
munities can work to ensure that all children 
and youth experience more of these develop- 
mental assets. 

School-Family Partnerships. A New 

Wave of Evidence: The Impact of School, 
Family, and Community Connections on 
Student Achievement, by Anne Henderson 
and Karen Mapp. CASEL’s Guidelines for Ef- 
fective SEL Practice (page 16) stress the im- 
portance of school-family partnerships to suc- 
cessful SEL practice in schools. This research 
review by Henderson and Mapp examines the 
growing evidence that family and community 
connections with schools make a difference 
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in student success. It is a synthesis of 51 stud- 
ies about the impact of family and community 
involvement on student achievement, and ef- 
fective strategies to connect schools, families, 
and community. This publication is the second 
in the series of annual research syntheses by 
the National Center for Family & Community 
Connections with Schools at the Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL), 
a federal regional education laboratory. It is 
available as a PDF download at www.sedl.org/ 
connections/resources . 

The Community Tool Box, developed by 
the University of Kansas, contains a wealth of 
information and practical tools for developing 
and sustaining community health and develop- 
ment initiatives. Try the Community Work Sta- 
tions, which provide background reading, ex- 
amples, and step-by-step instructions (along 
with tools, such as surveys, checklists, tem- 
plates, and trouble-shooting guides) for every 
stage in the process from needs assessment to 
strategic planning, writing grant proposals, and 
sustaining programming. Find it at ctb.lsi. 
ukans.edu. 

Office of Safe and Drug-Free Schools 
(OSDFS), U.S. Department of Education. 

www.ed.gov/ojfices/OSDFS/publications.html. 
A recent re-organization in the U.S. Department 
of Education elevated the Safe and Drug-Free 
School program to the level of an Office report- 
ing directly to the Secretary. This move under- 
scored the Department’s commitment to safe 
learning environments and healthy students as 
essential for effective learning. OSDFS provides 
funding and technical assistance for drug and vi- 
olence prevention activities and activities that 
promote the health and well being of students 
in elementary and secondary schools, and insti- 
tutions of higher education (the Office provid- 
ed funds for the preparation of Safe and Sound, 
for example). OSDFS also supports school-based 
character and civics education. Its regularly up- 
dated web site provides research reports and 
summaries to assist schools in creating safe and 
healthy learning environments for effective 
learning for all students. 

The Laboratory for Student Success (LSS) 

is the Mid-Atlantic Regional Educational Laborato- 
ry, based at Temple University. While LSS supports 
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many educational research and practice projects, 
of interest here are its comprehensive school re- 
form initiatives. LSS provides information, profes- 
sional development, and ongoing technical assis- 
tance to schools interested in going beyond piece- 
meal efforts to implement comprehensive im- 
provement plans. Details and a list of publications 
can be found at www.temple.edu/lss. 

The Education Commission of the 
States (ECS) serves state-level education lead- 
ers and policy makers. It provides statistics and 
other information, research, and analysis of a 
wide variety of educational issues, including 
comprehensive school reform, service-learning, 
health education, and integrated services. Visit 
www.ecs.org. 

The Compact for Learning and Citizen- 
ship (CLC), a project of ECS’ National Center 
for Learning and Citizenship, is a nation-wide 
coalition of chief state school officers, district 
superintendents, and others who are committed 
to infusing service-learning into the K-12 cur- 
riculum. CLC gathers and disseminates informa- 
tion, provides training and technical assistance, 
builds partnerships and networks, and serves as 
a national voice for creating high-quality service- 
learning opportunities tor all students. 

• Learning that Lasts: Hoiv Service-Learning 
Can Become an Integral Part of Schools, 
States, and Communities. This ECS publica- 
tion offers a vision as well as practical ideas 
for institutionalizing service learning in 
schools. Available at www.ecs.org/clc. 

The Character Education Partnership is 

a coalition of organizations and individuals ded- 
icated to developing moral character in children 
and youth. Visit its web site ( www.character.org ) 
to access the Quality Standards survey that can 
assist with evaluating character education initia- 
tives. Interested educators and researchers will 
also find an Assessment Index, which rates pub- 
lished instruments that measure a variety of at- 
tributes related to character development. 

• National Schools of Character series. This 
series of books describes best practices in 
the field of character education by schools 
and districts that have received CEP’s Na- 
tional Schools of Character Award. Order in- 
formation is available at www.character.org/ 
resources/ceppublications . 
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Learning First Alliance is a partnership of 
12 leading educational associations dedicated 
to improving student learning in America’s pub- 
lic schools. Its web site, wivw.learningfirst.org , 
includes a summary of the impacts of the No 
Child Left Behind Act on the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, as well as links to 
other ESEA-related resources. 



The National Coordinators Training and 
Technical Assistance Center for Drug 
Prevention and School Safety Officers is 

an online resource for coordinators funded by 
the U.S. Department of Education’s Office of 
Safe and Drug Free Schools. The site, 
www.kl2coordinator.org, provides online 
workshops on such topics as “Promoting Pre- 
vention Through School-Community Partner- 
ships” and “Using Existing Data in Your Needs 
Assessment.” There are also training materials 
(including downloadable slide presentations) 
and information about funding opportunities 
from federal agencies and private foundations. 

The School Mental Health Project 
(SMHP) is a national Center for Mental Health 
in Schools funded by SAMHSA and based at the 
University of California, Los Angeles (UCLA). 
SMHP offers a number of helpful resources for 
school-based mental health practitioners, re- 
searchers, and others interested in children’s 
mental health. Start at its web site, 
www.smhp.psych.ucla.edu, to join a network of 
practitioners and to access a clearinghouse rich 
with resources (many of which can be down- 
loaded), including materials for professional de- 
velopment and continuing education, guides for 
promoting school-community partnerships, and 
a do-it-yourself technical assistance center. 
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The Division of Adolescent and School 
Health (DASH) is housed within the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention’s National 
Center for Chronic Disease Prevention and 
Health Promotion. The Division’s web site, 
www.cdc.gov/nccdphp/dash, provides informa- 
tion on health issues by state, school health ed- 
ucation profiles, and statistics from the Youth 
Risk Behavior Surveillance System. 

• The School Health Index (SHI). This is a tool 
to assist educators in assessing health promo- 
tion efforts and planning for improvement. 
Find it at www.cdc.gov/nccdphp/dash/SHI. 



Professional Organizations Supporting 

Safe and Sound. Each of the organizations 
below has endorsed Safe and Sound as a valu- 
able tool for identifying evidence-based social 
and emotional learning programming. Check 
their web sites frequently for regularly updated 
and expanded research reports and tools and 
tips for improving practice. 

American Association of School Administrators 
www.aasa.org 

American Federation of Teachers 
www.aft.org 

American School Counselor Association 
www.schoolcounselor.org 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 
www.ascd.org 

Character Education Partnership 
www. character, org 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
www.ccsso.org 
Council of Great City Schools 
ivivw.cgcs.org 

Education Commission of the States 
www.ecs.org 

National Association for the Education of 
Young Children 
www. naeyc. org 

National Association of Elementary School 
Principals 
www. naesp. org 

National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals 

www. nassp. org 

National Association of School Psychologists 
www. nasponline. org/index2.html 
National Crime Prevention Council 
www.ncpc.org 

National Education Association 
www.nea.org 

National Middle School Association 
www.nmsa.org 

National Youth Leadership Council 
wivw.nylc.org 

School Social Work Association of America 
www. sswaa. org 
Operation Respect 
www dontlaugh. org 

Other National Program Reviews. In re- 
cent years a number of important reviews have 
assessed or rated school-based prevention pro- 
grams (see Table 1, page 32). Many of the pro- 
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grams appear in more than one review, yet the 
reviews may disagree about which are most ef- 
fective. The Program Ratings Table and the Pro- 
gram Descriptions at www.casel.org indicate 
whether a program has been included in a re- 
view sponsored by a federal agency. 

One reason there have been so many reviews 
is that each was designed to answer different 
questions. As Table 1 shows, some look at multi- 
faceted prevention programs, while others 
focus on programs designed to prevent a single 
problem behavior. Each review also uses slight- 
ly different criteria for selecting programs. 
Some focus solely on programs available to 



schools, while others include programs admin- 
istered in non-school settings. Some look at pro- 
grams that focus on high-risk groups, while oth- 
ers examine programs designed for the general 
student population. Still others focus only on 
programs that have appeared in the scientific 
research literature. 

Different reviews also use different terminol- 
ogy to describe whether programs are effective. 
Yet the various criteria have more similarities 
than differences. All identify programs with a 
sound theoretical base and demonstrated effec- 
tiveness. 
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Table l.A Comparison of National Reviews of Programs 


Name and Web Site of Review 
(Sponsoring Organization) 


Area of Interest 


Designations or 
Ratings of Programs 


Blue Prints (Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention) 
www. Colorado, edu/cspv/blueprints 


School, family, and community 
programs whose strong, replicated 
evaluations suggest significant 
prevention effects on factors related 
to violence prevention 


11 model and promising programs 
out of 600 considered 


Exemplary and Promising Safe, 
Disciplined, and Drug-Free Schools 
Programs 2001 (The U.S. Department 
of Education Office of Safe and 
Drug-Free Schools) 

1-877-4ED-PUBS 


School and community drug abuse 
and violence prevention and 
intervention programs 


33 promising and nine exemplary 
programs 


H IV/AI DS Prevention Research 
Synthesis Compendium (Centers 
for Disease Control) 
www. cdc.gov/hiv/projects/rep/ 
compend.htm 


Behavioral and social interventions 
related to HIV/AIDS prevention 


24 selected as best state-of-the- 
science interventions (available as 
of June 30, 1998) 


Making the Grade (Drug Strategies) 
www. drugstrategies. org/pubs.html 


Nationally available school-based 
drug abuse prevention programs 


50 programs designated as Very 
Good, Good, Satisfactory, Poor, 
Very Poor 


Preventing Drug Use Among Children 
and Adolescents: A Research-Based 
Guide (The “Red Book”) 

(National Institute on Drug Abuse) 
www. nida. nih.gov/Prevention/ 
Prevopen.html 


Substance abuse prevention pro- 
grams that address 14 drug abuse 
prevention principles 


10 research-based programs that 
addressed 14 principles of preven- 
tion (also funded by the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse) 


Promising Practices Network 
www. promisingpractices. net/ 
programlistasp 


Broad prevention spectrum: health 
and safety, school readiness and 
success, drug abuse, teen pregnancy, 
violence, and family initiatives 


44 promising and 20 proven 
programs 


Safe and Sound (Collaborative for 
Academic, Social, and Emotional 
Learning) (CASEL) 
www.CASEL.org 


Multiyear programs to enhance 
social and emotional competence 
of students through skills-based 
instruction and establishment of 
supportive classroom environments 


80 programs, including 22 “select,” 
based on evidence of effectiveness, 
availability of professional develop- 
ment, five key social and emotional 
learning (SEL) skills. Also rates availa- 
bility of student assessment measures, 
support for school-wide, family, and 
community involvement. 


Safe Schools, Safe Students 

(Drug Strategies) 

www. drugstrategies. org/pubs.html 


Nationally available school-based 
violence prevention programs 


88 programs designated as Very 
Good, Good, Satisfactory, Poor, 
Very Poor 


SAMHSA Model Programs 
(Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration) 
www.modelprograms.samhsa.gov 


Prevention of substance abuse 
and other problem behaviors 
among youth 


Searchable database of 44 pro- 
grams designated as models 
with respect to substance abuse 
impacts or risk/protective factor 
impacts 


Youth Violence: A Report of the 
Surgeon General (HHS) 
www.surgeongeneral.gov/library/ 
youthviolence/reporthtml 


Programs to prevent or reduce 
violent behaviors or associated 
risk factors among youth 


28 programs designated as model 
or promising with respect to vio- 
lence impacts or risk factor impacts 
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VII. PROGRAM RATINGS TABLE 



The Scoring System 

The Program Ratings Table incorporates specif- 
ic symbols that represent CASEL’s scoring 
framework. The definition of each score varies 
with the element being rated. In general, 
though, a full circle • indicates a strength. An 
empty circle O indicates a weakness. The half- 
filled circle 3 suggests promise, and the quarter 
circle Q indicates a marginal rating. The ele- 
ments and the scoring system for each are de- 
fined in Figure 3- 
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Figure 3. Rating Scales for SEL Program Review 



Program Design 



Academic Integration Strategies 
“A” strategy Applies SEL to study skills or academic con- 
tent areas 

“C” strategy Provides academic content that promotes 
SEL 

“T” strategy Promotes change in teaching strategies 



Sound SEL Instructional Practice 



SEL Competency Coverage 
O No or minimal coverage 
Q Consistent provision of information only 
3 Consistent opportunities for guided in-lesson skill 
practice 

• Consistent opportunities for skill application beyond 
the lesson 



Program Effectiveness 



Evidence of Effectiveness 

O Program did not provide evaluations meeting speci- 
fied criteria, or a preponderance of evidence does not 
show positive program impacts on behavioral meas- 
ures 

Q A single study documents positive behavioral out- 
comes at post-test 

3 Multiple studies* document positive behavioral out- 
comes at post-test 
or 

A single study finds positive behavioral impacts at a 
follow-up at least one year after the intervention 
ended 

• Multiple studies* document positive behavioral out- 
comes at post-test, with at least one study indicating 
positive behavioral impact at follow-up at least one 
year after the intervention ended 



Implementation Supports 



Professional Development 
O No formal professional development sessions 
3 Pre-implementation professional development 
• Pre-implementation professional development and 
on-site classroom observation and teacher feedback 



Student Assessment Measures 

O No formal tools provided for individual student as- 
sessment 

Q Formal tools provided for infrequent individual stu- 
dent assessment 

3 Formal tools provided for ongoing individual test- 
based student assessment 

• Formal tools provided for ongoing individual per- 
formance-based student assessment 

Classroom Implementation Tools 

O No classroom implementation supports provided 

Q General classroom implementation or monitoring 
guidelines provided 

3 Teacher self-monitoring tools provided 

• Tools provided for others to use to observe and give 
feedback on classroom implementation 



Safe and Sound Learning Environments 



School-Wide Coordination 

O Minimal use of strategies to promote school-wide 
coordination 

Q Strategies provided to help individual teachers pro- 
mote school-wide skill application 

3 Strategies provided to help classes work together to 
promote school-wide skill application 

• Strategies provided to promote systemic school-wide 
skill application that involves non-teaching personnel 

School-Family Partnership 

O No support provided for involving parents 

Q Structure provided for sporadic family involvement 

3 Structure provided for consistent family involvement 
through use of a single, well-designed strategy 

• Structure provided for consistent family involvement 
through use of multiple well-designed strategies 

School-Community Partnership 

O No structure provided for involvement of students in 
the community or community members in the school 

Q Structure for information exchanges between schools 
and communities 

3 Structure provided for occasional school-community 
contacts 

• Structure provided for ongoing school-community 
participation 



* To count as a separate evaluation study, the report must be based on a different sample or data set than described 
in another study 
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Illinois Social Emotional 
Learning Standards 



Goal 1: Develop self-awareness and self-management skills 
to achieve school and life success. 

A. Identify and manage one’s emotions and behavior. 

B. Recognize personal qualities and external supports. 

C. Demonstrate skills related to achieving personal and academic 
goals. 

Goal 2: Use social-awareness and interpersonal skills to establish 
and maintain positive relationships 

A. Recognize the feelings and perspectives of others. 

B. Recognize individual and group similarities and differences. 

C. Use communication and social skills to interact effectively with 
others. 

D. Demonstrate an ability to prevent, manage, and resolve 
interpersonal conflicts in constructive ways. 

Goal 3: Demonstrate decision-making skills and responsible 

behaviors in personal, school, and community contexts. 

A. Consider ethical, safety, and societal factors in making decisions. 

B. Apply decision-making skills to deal responsibly with daily 
academic and social situations. 

C. Contribute to the well-being of one’s school and community. 
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Social Emotional Learning Standards 

Goal 1 : Develop self-awareness and self-management skills 
to achieve school and life success. 

Why this goal is important: Several key sets of skills and attitudes provide a strong foundation for achieving school and life 
success. One involves knowing your emotions, how to manage them, and ways to express them constructively. This enables 
one to handle stress, control impulses, and motivate oneself to persevere in overcoming obstacles to goal achievement. A re- 
lated set of skills involves accurately assessing your abilities and interests, building strengths, and making effective use of fam- 
ily, school, and community resources. Finally, it is critical for students to be able to establish and monitor their progress toward 
achieving academic and personal goals. 



Learning 

Standard 


Early 

Elementary 


Late 

Elementary 


Middle/ 
Junior High 


Early 

High School 


Late 

High School 


A. Identify and 
manage one’s 
emotions and 
behavior. 


lA.Ia. Recognize 
and accurately label 
emotions and how 
they are linked to 
behavior. 


1A.2a. Describe a 
range of emotions 
and the situations 
that cause them. 


1 A.3a. Analyze 
factors that create 
stress or motivate 
successful 
performance. 


1 A.4a. Analyze 
how thoughts and 
emotions affect 
decision making 
and responsible 
behavior. 


1A.5a. Evaluate 
how expressing 
one’s emotions in 
different situations 
affects others. 




lA.Ib. Demonstrate 
control of impulsive 
behavior. 


1A.2b. Describe and 
demonstrate ways 
to express emo- 
tions in a socially 
acceptable manner. 


1A.3b. Apply 
strategies to man- 
age stress and to 
motivate success- 
ful performance. 


1A.4b. Generate 
ways to develop 
more positive 
attitudes. 


1A.5b. Evaluate how 
expressing more 
positive attitudes 
influences others. 


B. Recognize 
personal 
qualities 
and external 
supports. 


lB.la. Identify 
one’s likes and 
dislikes, needs and 
wants, strengths 
and challenges. 


1B.2a. Describe 
personal skills and 
interests that one 
wants to develop. 


1B.3a. Analyze how 
personal qualities 
influence choices 
and successes. 


1 B.4a. Set priorities 
in building on 
strengths and 
identifying areas 
for improvement. 


1B.5a. Implement a 
plan to build on a 
strength, meet a 
need, or address 
a challenge. 




IB.Ib. Identify 
family, peer, school, 
and community 
strengths. 


1B.2b. Explain how 
family members, 
peers, school person- 
nel, and community 
members can support 
school success and 
responsible behavior. 


1B.3b. Analyze how 
making use of 
school and commu- 
nity supports and 
opportunities can 
contribute to school 
and life success. 


1 B.4b. Analyze how 
positive adult role 
models and support 
systems contribute 
to school and 
life success. 


1B.5b. Evaluate 
how developing 
interests and filling 
useful roles sup- 
port school and 
life success. 


C. Demonstrate 
skills related 
to achieving 
personal and 
academic goals. 


1C. la. Describe 
why school is 
important in helping 
students achieve 
personal goals. 


lC.2a. Describe the 
steps in setting and 
working toward 
goal achievement. 


1 C.3a. Set a 

short-term goal and 
make a plan for 
achieving it. 


lC.4a. Identify 
strategies to make 
use of resources 
and overcome ob- 
stacles to achieve 
goals. 


1 C.5a. Set a post- 
secondary goal with 
action steps, time- 
frames, and criteria 
for evaluating 
achievement. 




1C. 1b. Identify goals 
for academic suc- 
cess and classroom 
behavior. 


lC.2b. Monitor pro- 
gress on achieving 
a short-term 
personal goal. 


lC.3b. Analyze why 
one achieved or 
did not achieve 
a goal. 


1 C.4b. Apply stra- 
tegies to overcome 
obstacles to goal 
achievement. 


lC.5b. Monitor pro- 
gress toward achiev- 
ing a goal, and eval- 
one’s performance 
against criteria. 
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Social Emotional Learning Standards 

Goal 2: Use social-awareness and interpersonal skills 
to establish and maintain positive relationships. 

Why this goal is important: Building and maintaining positive relationships with others are central to success in school and 
life and require the ability to recognize the thoughts, feelings, and perspectives of others, including those different from one’s 
own. In addition, establishing positive peer, family, and work relationships requires skills in cooperating, communicating re- 
spectfully, and constructively resolving conflicts with others. 



Learning 

Standard 


Early 

Elementary 


Late 

Elementary 


Middle/ 
Junior High 


Early 

High School 


Late 

High School 


A: Recognize the 
feelings and 
perspectives 
of others. 


2A.1a. Recognize 
that others may ex- 
perience situations 
differently from 
oneself. 


2A.2a. Identify 
verbal, physical, 
and situational cues 
that indicate how 
others may feel. 


2A.3a. Predict 
others’ feelings and 
perspectives in a 
variety of situations. 


2A.4a. Analyze sim- 
ilarities and differ- 
ences between one’s 
own and others’ 
perspectives. 


2A.5a. Demonstrate 
how to express 
understanding of 
those who hold 
different opinions. 




2A.1b. Use listening 
skills to identify the 
feelings and perspec- 
tives of others. 


2A.2b. Describe the 
expressed feelings 
and perspectives 
of others. 


2A.3b. Analyze 
how one’s behavior 
may affect others. 


2A.4b. Use conversa- 
tion skills to under- 
stand others’ feelings 
and perspectives. 


2A.5b. Demonstrate 
ways to express 
empathy for others. 


B: Recognize 
individual 
and group 
similarities 
and differences. 


2B.1a. Describe the 
ways that people 
are similar and 
different. 


2B.2a. Identify 
differences among 
and contributions of 
various social and 
cultural groups. 


2B.3a. Explain how 
individual, social, and 
cultural differences 
may increase vul- 
nerability to bullying 
and identify ways to 
address it. 


2B.4a. Analyze the 
origins and negative 
effects of stereotyp- 
ing and prejudice. 


2B.5a. Evaluate stra- 
tegies for being 
respectful of others 
and opposing stereo- 
typing and prejudice. 




2B.1b. Describe 
positive qualities 
in others. 


2B.2b. Demonstrate 
how to work effec- 
tively with those 
who are different 
from oneself. 


2B.3b. Analyze the 
effects of taking 
action to oppose 
bullying based on 
individual and group 
differences. 


2B.4b. Demonstrate 
respect for individuals 
from different social 
and cultural groups. 


2B.5b. Evaluate how 
advocacy for the 
rights of others 
contributes to the 
common good. 


C: Use communi- 
cation and 
social skills 
to interact 
effectively 
with others. 


2C.1a. Identify 
ways to work and 
play well with 
others. 


2C.2a. Describe 
approaches for 
making and 
keeping friends. 


2C.3a. Analyze ways 
to establish positive 
relationships with 
others. 


2C.4a. Evaluate the 
effects of requesting 
support from and 
providing support 
to others. 


2C.5a. Evaluate the 
application of com- 
munication and social 
skills in daily inter- 
actions with peers, 
teachers, and families. 




2C.1b. Demonstrate 
appropriate social 
and classroom 
behavior. 


2C.2b. Analyze ways 
to work effectively 
in groups. 


2C.3b. Demonstrate 
cooperation and 
teamwork to promote 
group effectiveness. 


2C.4b. Evaluate one’s 
contribution in groups 
as a member and 
leader. 


2C.5b. Plan, imple- 
ment, and evaluate 
participation in a 
group project. 
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Social Emotional Learning Standards 

Goal 2 (cont.): Use social-awareness and interpersonal skills 
to establish and maintain positive relationships. 



Learning 

Standard 


Early 

Elementary 


Late 

Elementary 


Middle/ 
Junior High 


Early 

High School 


Late 

High School 


D. Demonstrate 
an ability to 
prevent, manage, 
and resolve 
interpersonal 
conflicts in con- 
structive ways. 


2D. la. Identify 
problems and con- 
flicts commonly 
experienced 
by peers. 


2D.2a. Describe 
causes and 
consequences 
of conflicts. 


2D.3a. Evaluate 
strategies for 
preventing 
and resolving 
interpersonal 
problems. 


2D.4a. Analyze how 
listening and talking 
accurately help in 
resolving conflicts. 


2D.5a. Evaluate 
the effects of using 
negotiation skills to 
reach win-win 
solutions. 




2D.lb. Identify 
approaches to 
resolving conflicts 
constructively. 


2D.2b. Apply 
constructive 
approaches in 
resolving conflicts. 


2D.3b. Define 
unhealthy peer 
pressure and 
evaluate strategies 
for resisting it. 


2D.4b. Analyze how 
conflict-resolution 
skills contribute to 
work within a group. 


2D.5b. Evaluate 
current conflict- 
resolution skills 
and plan how to 
improve them. 
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Social Emotional Learning Standards 
Goal 3: Demonstrate decision-making skills 

and responsible behaviors in personal, school, and community contexts. 

Why this goal is important: Promoting one's own health, avoiding risky behaviors, dealing honestly and fairly with others, and con- 
tributing to the good of one’s classroom, school, family, community, and environment are essential to citizenship in a democratic society. 
Achieving these outcomes requires an ability to make decisions and solve problems on the basis of accurately defining decisions to be 
made, generating alternative solutions, anticipating the consequences of each, and evaluating and learning from one’s decision making. 



Learning 

Standard 


Early 

Elementary 


Late 

Elementary 


Middle/ 
Junior High 


Early 

High School 


Late 

High School 


A: Consider 
ethical, safety, 
and societal 
factors in mak- 
ing decisions. 


3A.1a. Explain why 
unprovoked acts 
that hurt others 
are wrong. 


3A.2a. Demonstrate 
the ability to respect 
the rights of self 
and others. 


3A.3a. Evaluate how 3A.4a. Demonstrate 

honesty, respect, personal responsi- 

fairness, and com- bility in making 

passion enable one ethical decisions, 

to take the needs of 
others into account 
when making decisions. 


3A.5a. Apply ethical 
reasoning to 
evaluate societal 
practices. 




3A.1b. Identify social 
norms and safety 
considerations that 
guide behavior. 


3A.2b. Demonstrate 
knowledge of how 
social norms affect 
decision making and 
behavior. 


3A.3b. Analyze the 
reasons for school 
and societal rules. 


3A.4b. Evaluate how 
social norms and 
the expectations of 
authority influence 
personal decisions 
and actions. 


3A.5b. Examine how 
the norms of different 
societies and cultures 
influence their 
members' decisions 
and behaviors. 


B: Apply decision- 
making skills to 
deal responsi- 
bly with daily 
academic 
and social 
situations. 


3B.1a. Identify a 
range of decisions 
that students make 
at school. 


3B.2a. Identify and 
apply the steps of 
systematic 
decision making. 


3B.3a. Analyze how 
decision-making 
skills improve 
study habits 
and academic 
performance. 


3B.4a. Evaluate 
personal abilities to 
gather information, 
generate alternatives, 
and anticipate the 
consequences of 
decisions. 


3B.5a. Analyze how 
present decision 
making affects 
college and career 
choices. 




3B.1b. Make 
positive choices 
when interacting 
with classmates. 


3B.2b. Generate 
alternative solutions 
and evaluate their 
consequences for a 
range of academic 
and social situations. 


3B.3b. Evaluate 
strategies for resisting 
pressures to engage 
in unsafe or 
unethical activities. 


3B.4b. Apply 
decision-making 
skills to establish 
responsible social 
and work 
relationships. 


3B.5b. Evaluate how 
responsible decision 
making affects 
interpersonal and 
group relationships. 


C. Contribute to 
the well-being 
of one’s school 
and community. 


3C.la. Identify and 
perform roles that 
contribute to one’s 
classroom. 


3C.2a. Identify and 
perform roles that 
contribute to the 
school community. 


3C.3a. Evaluate one’s 
participation in ef- 
forts to address an 
identified school 
need. 


3C.4a. Plan, imple- 
ment, and evaluate 
one’s participation in 
activities and organ- 
izations that improve 
school climate. 


3C.5a. Work coop- 
eratively with others 
to plan, implement, 
and evaluate a project 
to meet an identified 
school need. 




3C.1b. Identify and 
perform roles that 
contribute to one’s 
family. 


3C.2b. Identify and 
perform roles that 
contribute to one’s 
local community. 


3C.3b. Evaluate one’s 
participation in ef- 
forts to address an 
identified need in 
one’s local 
community. 


3C.4b. Plan, imple- 
ment, and evaluate 
one’s participation 
in a group effort to 
contribute to one’s 
local community. 


3C.5b. Work coop- 
eratively with others 
to plan, implement, 
and evaluate a project 
that addresses an 
identified need in the 
broader community. 
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CASEL has produced a wide range of electronic, web-based, and multimedia 
resources to assist educators in evaluating social and emotional programs 
and implementing social and emotional learning in schools. These can be 
found at CASEL’s website (www.casel.org). To request additional copies of 
the Illinois Edition of Safe and Sound, contact CASEL at 312-413-1008. 




Printed in the United States of America on recycled paper 



SEL Implementation Guide: An Educational Leader’s Guide to Evidence-Based, Sustainable, and 
System-Wide Social and Emotional Learning 



This guide, available in late 2005, is written for school leaders and the steering committees 
they form to implement SEL programming. Building on Safe and Sound, it contains a huge sup- 
ply of tools, materials and surveys that steering committees can use to plan, implement, and 
evaluate SEL programming and inform the rest of the school community about SEL. It will help 
teams get started, find resources, identify new ideas and strategies, and get— or stay— on track. 
For more information, check the CASEL website: www.casel.org. 
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